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If it’s acceleration that you want... 











to touch... 





the common or garden push-bike. 
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A Tale of the Mighty West 





Little did our hero think in May, as he wandered 

about the streets of London, tenderly raising fallen 

bicycles and crossing congested roads with the easy stride 

and agility of a penguin, that less than a month later—in 

June, to be brutally frank—he would be riding what might 

laughingly be called a horse over the rolling plains of 
Arizoklahoma! 

“There’s a chance of beginning the re-establishment of 
civilisation out there,” the kindly doctor had said, playing 
a pensive tune on his stethoscope. “Poets will be needed. 
Go, boy.” 

For our hero, Noble Chunk (for it was he), was a poet. 
He had just passed at one bound out of the third rank of 
our older younger young poets into the fourth rank of our 
younger older young poets. The last payment having been 
made on his rhyming dictionary, he could throw it away 
with a clear conscience. The world was his!—excluding 
Eastern Europe, of course. 

He packed all his belongings in a couple of battered suit- 
cases and set sail for America, leaving them behind on the 
boat-train. How glorious to be free of hampering possessions ! 

The ship-news reporters at the other end of the journey 
could not shatter his happy calm. “What do you think of 
Sydney Harbour?” they persisted, in defiance of good 
manners. Very quietly Noble Chunk replied, ‘‘I—I think ... 
there is a lot to be said—on both sides . . .” 

The hard-bitten men doffed their hats (many of them 
had not done this for years); some because their heads 
itched, but others out of respect for something or other. 


’ SE Unspeakable cum!” 


Two days later Noble Chunk was in the very heart of 
Arizoklahoma, that strange spur of land that lies like a 
stick of macaroni along the side and between the middle of 
the back around behind above Texas on top of the pan- 
handle of Wyoming like some brooding monster. He 
breathed the fine air into his lungs—a characteristic 
gesture—as he stood by the railroad tracks at Galantine 
Gulch and watched the train pull out. Ah!—(and all that 
= _— the open air and the open spaces and the open 
aces, 
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The saloon was open too. Nervously fingering his pocket 
reference-book, The Way the Men that are Men Oughta Look, 
by A Retired Gentlewoman, he did his best to lounge into 
it; falling over on the threshhold in consequence and 
entering the place on all fours. 

“One o’ them doggone Eastern fellas, with their 
goldurned city ways,” commented a man at the bar (for it 
was he), watching Noble’s entry with disapproval. 

However, there came a distraction during which Noble 
was able to resume a vertical position. One of those well- 
known bar-room quarrels began. Both quarrellers were 
long and lean and had faces apparently carved out of teak, 
and very blue piercing eyes, so he didn’t know whieh to 
root for. His reference-book made no attempt to cover so 
bizarre a situation. 

Their dispute seemed to concern an outlaw. 

“How do I know yuh ain’t Poet Joe?” rasped one. 

“How do I know yuh ain’t?” 

“Whut’s yuhr name?” 

“Shirley Temple.” 

“ Yuh’re lying,” said the first in a grating tone. 

The two guns were drawn, too quickly (as usual) for 
anyone to see. The two shots rang out simultaneously. 
The two men fell dead. 

“Neether uv ’em wuz quick enerf awn the draw, I 
reckon,” opined the bartender, sweeping the corpses out 
on to the stoop. (Maybe it isn’t called a stoop outside a 
saloon, but we’ll risk that.) 

Noble Chunk felt the Spirit begin to fill the Fantastick 
Pannicles, and sat down in a corner with pencil and paper. 
He wrote: 


Two men there were, and each was hale and hearty: 
Their argument grew hot; 
And pretty soon the pair of them were shot, 
Each by the other party. 


He put the paper in his pocket and looked up to find the 
bartender regarding him suspiciously. 

“Whut wuz yuh a-writin’ thar, stranger?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said our hero modestly. 
trifle I dashed off, you know.” 

A general creaking noise beeame audible. 


“Just a little 


It was the 
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sound of faces hardening right and left as they recognised 
the doggone Eastern accent. 

“Say, stranger, air yuh one o 
Europeens ?”’ 

The situation was worsening moment by moment, and 
Noble Chunk had not yet even asked for a room. Tension 
continued to mount... . 

Just then there was a clatter outside, the door flapped 


them goldurned 





“ The tno men fell dead.” 


open and a bright-eyed man with a notebook burst in to 
the saloon. 

“Howdy, fellas!” he cried. “Reckon I’m conductin’ 
another little investigation. Here she is, now: When 
vuh’re feelin’ annoyed, which do yuh say, ‘ Pish’ or ‘Tush’ ?” 

Most of those present told him immediately, one or two 
presenting minority reports with their guns (do you get 
that? good, eh?), and the man hastily withdrew. 

“Thisyer Mass Awbservation’s agin the laws of Natur, 
I reckon,” complained an old man with a goatee beard. 
“Shore is.” 

“That Hank an’ his investee-gations,” scoffed another. 
“Why ain’t he helpin’ Shar’f look fur Poet Joe, huh?” 

Bills offering a reward for the capture of this outlaw 
were stuck up behind the bar. Noble Chunk read one 
with mounting consternation: 


WANTED 
Drap oR ALIVE oR WHat Have You 
“Port JOE.” 


This guy is a little fella, but don’t let 
that deceive yuh none, folks. Goes 
around stickin’ up banks. May be 
identified on account he’s alwuz writin’ 
pomes. 
(Signed) Rep McO’SKISEIN, 
Shar’. 


As he finished spelling out the unfamiliar language 
Noble felt a tingling at the nape of the neck and realised 
he was being watched. He looked round. Every eye— 
every other eye, 1 mean—in the room was on him, and all 
but one were burning with suspicion. (This would have 
been that old joke about the glass eye, but I suddenly got 
cold feet and didn’t think you’d stand for it.) 

At the same moment the paper on which he had written 
fluttered to the floor. A man sprang forward and examined 
it. Several others came and looked over his shoulder. 
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The atmosphere grew more and more electric as they stared 
in silence at the scribbled words. 

Noble began to edge towards the door. The terrible 
truth was clear to him: as soon as these men realised that 
the lines rhymed they would conclude that he was the 
outlaw. As soon as they came to that conclusion guns 
would appear with miraculous speed in every hand and 
he would fall to the ground as full of holes as a—what’s 
that thing called ?—ah, yes, a sieve. 

He made a sudden dive for the door and found himself 
outside in the dazzling sunlight. (If you like to waste time 
working out from that what time his train had arrived, go 
ahead. It arrived at the right time for there to be dazzling 
sunlight outside the saloon at this moment, see, smarty ?) 

Bang! Bang! Bang! (Guess what those mean.) 

A thin, rawboned but benevolent-looking horse stood 
directly in his path and he flung himself at it in the belief 
that somehow or other he would fetch up on its back. 
With his first try he knocked the beast over, but this was 
in a way fortunate, for when it stood up he was astride it. 

The animal broke into a gallop just as a howling mob 
burst out of the saloon, firing in every direction. (All the 
guns had of course been drawn quicker than the eye could 
see, but that was absolute waste, don’t you think, with 
nobody looking ?) 

Bullets hummed past Noble’s head as his mount (notice 
the skilful way I keep avoiding the repetition of the word 
“horse”) pounded along the main street of Galantine 
Gulch. Westward, ever westward! —but already there 
were furious riders behind him . 

Suddenly he felt someone spring up on the horse (ah, well, 
it had to come) at his back. ‘‘This is the end,” he thought, 





“Whut wuz yuh a-writin’ thar, stranger?” 


but then he didn’t know as we do that at least another 
thousand words are necessary. 

Incredible as it seemed, the horse, which had appeared 
to be at its antepenultimate gasp, at once began to travel 
faster. There was no complaint from the other passenger, 
at whom Noble now screwed himself round to look. He 
saw a man about his own size, both-eyed, wide-headed, 
tall-lipped, with a pencil stuck behind his ear, aquiline- 
browed, bright-chinned, half-timbered—but what’s the 
use of all this, when you know the man is the outlaw 
Poet Joe as well as I do? 

Noble Chunk leapt to the right conclusion instantly, too, 
which makes it simpler; but he didn’t do anything about 
it. What would you have done? 

Galloping proceeded. The unpromising-looking horse, 
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now that it was beneath (among others) its master (for it 
was he), seemed to be tireless. They had left buildings 
far behind and the pursuit, though it still went on, was 
subsiding. Noble Chunk decided to break silence. 

“You wouldn’t happen to know where this horse is 
going to, would you?” he said. 

“Shore, pardner,” replied his pillion-rider. 
yuhr back still.” 

Noble kept his back still, at least in relation to the horse. 
The other seemed to be writing on it. After a moment or 
two he hoarsely read out his work: 


“Jest keep 


“A fella wuz ridin’ a hoss 

When along came her sho’ ‘nuff boss. 
But he didn’t mind, 

He jes’ jumped up behind 

An’ 





Reckon I’m stuck fer that line, pardner.” 


“You might say, ‘A-reading The Mill on the Floss,’” 
Noble suggested. 

“Shore I would, pardner, but that wouldn’t be ethical, 
hein’ as neether of us ain’t,” Joe objected. 

Noble observed diffidently that he happened to have a 
copy in his pocket and could soon put that right. Joe was 
delighted. 

“Say, you’re all right,” he cried. “O.K., you be readin’ 
just enough to keep the reccud straight and I'll put it in.” 

And so the ill-assorted trio jolted over the plains. If 
anyone had told Noble Chunk less than a fortnight ago that 
less than a fortnight later he would be reading The Mill on 
the Floss as he rode over the rolling plains of Arizoklahoma 
while a celebrated outlaw wrote a Limerick on his back, he 
would have said, “Nonsense!”; and yet here he was, 
which just shows, I always say. 








“At the stove stood a girl.” 


On they went, the horse going like the faster kinds of 
wind, All sight and sound of their pursuers was now lost 
and Joe, having finished his tussle with the Muse and being 
now easy in his mind, was singing the song “Little Lydee 
Myke Bee Leave.” By the time he had come to the end of 
the sixteenth chorus they were approaching a patch of sage, 
juniper, cactus and other local colour in which was a small 
cabin. A curl of smoke was coming out of the chimney 
and at the sight of this Joe swore. 

“Doggone it,” he said, ‘she’s makin’ buns again. 
Lemme warn yuh, pardner, be careful o’ them buns. 
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Youre liable to cut y’self on the edges of ’em. Durn near 
took a finger off me last time.” 

By the door of the cabin Joe dismounted and Noble fell 
off the horse, which trotted round to the back by itself. 
They went inside. 

At a stove in the corner stood— 

(Of course I know this is a bit late to introduce the 





MORNIN Ao AS BRIDES 


“The cuffs of his shirt caught fire.” 


heroine, but everything’s getting later and later these days 
and you'll have to lump it,) 


At the stove stood a girl . . .*-haired, . . .*-eyed, . . .*- 
cheeked, . . .*-hipped, lovely as the dawn (as if you had 


the data for comparison). Even the fact that she was half- 
obscured in one way or another by dough could not prevent 
Noble Chunk from instantly falling head over heels—Joe 
of course was one of the heels—in love with her. 

‘““Who’s this?” asked the girl as he sank almost dazed 
into a rickety chair and stared at her. 

“Durn useful fella,” Joe replied. ‘* Rode my hoss past the 
bank jest as I needed her.” 

He produced a number of bags marked “Galantine 
aulch Bank ” and tossed them on to the table. At each 
successive clank Noble started with dismay. He, Noble 
Chunk the poet, who had by his unaided efforts escaped 
being fallen upon by the mantle of Tupper (this catastrophe 
had been foretold by more than one critic—by two, in 
fact), had helped to rob a bank! 

But this girl, what of her? What was Joe to her? What 
was she to him? What were they both to each? How? 

Joe picked up a small watering-can and screwed a rose 
on to the spout. He went out with it and Noble could hear 
him filling it from a pump. He was going, Noble assumed, 
to water the horse; and he looked at the girl again. 

She was looking at him keenly. Then, placing one 
dough-covered finger to her lips, she tiptoed across to him, 
held out her other hand, opened it and showed a small 
badge. 

A G-girl! So that was the explanation of, ete.! That 
was, etc.! It was for this that, etc.! His eyes shone with 
admiration. “How can I help?” he whispered. 

She placed a finger to her lips again, this time seizing 
the opportunity to lick some of the dough off. 

“Finesse,” she then whispered, “is the only thing.” 
She handed him a spanner. “I'll call him and when he 
pokes his head in you give him a sock on the bean.” 





* Fill in your own preferences. It’s the only safe way. 
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Noble took the spanner, hardly knowing what he did. 
How had she come by such an object in a place like 
this? ” 

She returned to the stove and called out “Oh, 
Joe-oe!” 

There was no reply. Joe was evidently still watering 
the horse. 

“On second thought maybe you’d better call and I'll 
shoot him,” the damsel said in a doubtful tone. 

“Are you quick enough on the draw?” asked Noble, 
jumping slightly as something exploded. 

“That was me,” she replied modestly, returning her 
smoking gun to its holster. 

At the same moment Joe rushed in. “What’s goin’ on 
here?” he demanded suspiciously. 

“He tried to get tough,” explained the girl (whose name 
—though who cares?—was Areopagitica). 

Noble Chunk had no time to be aghast at what he took 
to be this treachery before Joe said nastily, “So-o!” and 
drew both his guns, so quickly that the cuffs of his shirt 
caught fire from the friction of the air. 

While he was beating them out Areopagitica, who had 
of course planned the whole thing, socked him on the bean. 
So much for him. 

Everything was cleared up satisfactorily and shortly 
afterwards Noble Chunk married Areopagitica. The presents 
were numerous and beastly. 


# tk t * # * 


How’s that for a snappy ending? I defy you to find a 
word wasted in it. 

If you’re still wondering about the first line of this 
story I may as well tell you it was purely ornamental— 
purely ornamental. R 


° °o 


Village Cricket 


OUNG William on his native green was frolicsome 
and free, 

To watch him bat the village came and sat in ecstasy, 

For fielders flinched and bowlers bold recoiled when he 
appeared 

And quivers of excitement ran through every ancient’s 
beard. 

Full many a gentle village maiden’s heart went pit-a-pat 

With longing to walk out with him when he walked in to 
bat. 

He wore no pads, he took no guard, ’twas all the same to 
him; 

He swung a swift and valiant bat and smote the ball with 
vim. 

He smote it oft and hard and high; loud rose the village 
yells 

To peals of ringing merriment from all the village belles. 

With last man in and two to win slip claimed a doubtful 
catch; 

Their umpire took a chance and cried, ‘Out! And we wins 
the match.” 

He spoke too soon; the scorer (ours) countered his little 
tricks 

And swore he’d only put down four for William’s final 
Six. 

So both sides claimed the match and went home happy, 
which is rare. 

Some say it wasn’t cricket, but the village doesn’t care. 
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“Look—there’s that poet again.” 
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‘Dream of a Colt °-- 
at Pasture 
HAT made the colt 











$f give a little whinny Made 
ry f ga and gallop from the gate care ~ sae 
a Ben up to the spinney— Mis tH, i 
oT up to the spinney am says 
a near the old cross-roads SYA 
aes. where lorries go by By OS 
; with lumbering loads? ROLaNN 
Not two minutes since oS ; 
he stood by the gate Sets 


very fast asleep 

as if he could wait 

all day for his gallop 

up to the spinney— 

so why should he gallop : 

and give a little whinny ? 

Was it time for the ghosts 

of the horses of the roads 

to pass by the spinney 

with their ancient loads— 

chariots, coaches, 

wagons and carts, 

vehicles going 

to different parts ? > ? 

Did he gallop to the spimey = Xe 
vf 
9, 





for the fanfare made f 
by the coach-horns signalling 
the dead cavalcade ? 

Or did he gallop there 

and stop with a jolt 

just like any 

other colt 

for the sensible pleasure 

of turning in his track 

and whinnying again 

and galloping back, 

glad to be free— 

body and wits— 

from the prisoning tackle 
and the hated bits? 

Whether spurred by dream 
or spurred by play, 

he gave a little whinny 
and galloped that way. 
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Why not stay at the Marine Hotel? Picturesquely situated directly on the quaint old Fish Onay. 
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(A story without any significance whatsoever) 


S Nature came to life once more 
with the advent of spring, so 
the great city of Hymenopter- 

opolis shook itself from its traditional 
hibernatory torpor. Civic and social 
activities recommenced and at the 
earliest opportunity Parliament was 
convened. 

In brilliant sunshine the progress of 
the new Queen from the Palace to the 
House of Parliament, accompanied, 
according to custom, by her Ladies 
Virginal of the Personal Attendance, 
was a scene defying description. Pre- 
cisely at the Ninetieth Sun Degree Her 
Majesty ascended the throne in the 
House of the Lords Bachelor and 
began the Speech. 

“My Lords, We are conscious of the 
responsibility placed upon Us by the 
death of Our sister at the beginning 
of the last Sleep and take this early 
opportunity of assuring you that We 
shall do all in Our power to carry 
on that great tradition which the 
centuries have not changed one tittle. 

“Three Sunsets ago We consulted 
the Omens. Regrettably they were 
not particularly auspicious, for We 
were warned that We should be 
threatened by a Great Disaster which 
might well prove catastrophic unless 
Our Army were strong and in excellent 
condition. We have decided, therefore, 
with Our Minister for War and Our 
Commander-in-Chief that the Army 
shall undergo permanent training at 
full force. 

“Our Minister for Provisions in- 
forms Us, however, that since no 
soldiers will be freed from military 
service to assist in the procurement of 
food it will be necessary for Us to 
press into Our service some twenty 
thousand foreign workmen. In the 
near future, therefore, Orders will be 
issued and contingents of the Offence 
Corps will proceed on the expeditions 
necessary for this purpose. 

“The Prophetess of the Omens was 
unfortunately unable to instruct Us 
as to what form the Great Disaster 
will take. All she could say was that 
an immense dark cloud would over- 
shadow Hymenopteropolis and a 
mighty weight be pressed down upon 
Our people, threatening to crush them 
out of existence. 

“Our Minister for Construction and 
Excavations has advised Us that he 
has completed plans for underground 
shelters, which will be constructed 
deeper and specially reinforced, and a 
system of warnings will be erected. 


“We therefore enjoin all Our Lords 
Sine Prole to employ themselves and 
their retainers for the advancement of 
Our plan for armament, for a people 
well-armed is a great force for peace. 
And We decree that Our Ladies 
Inuberous, until such time as their 
opitulatory activities begin, place 
themselves at the disposal of Our 
Minister for Construction and Ex- 
cavation.” 

* * *# * 


A short time later the first armed 
expedition set out, reconnaissance 
reports having brought news that a 
thousand tripedilons to the south-east 
was situated a colony eighty thousand 
strong, whose Parliament had not yet 
been convened and which was there- 
fore unprepared. The army reached 
the neighbouring colony almost before 
the latter was aware of its approach, 
and the Prime Minister sent a delega- 
tion to meet the Commanding General, 
saying :— 

“There is no matter between us 
which cannot be settled without war. 
Territory we cannot offer you, we are 
too densely populated already; nor 
raw materials, we haven’t enough our- 
selves. But if you are wanting working- 
power you can have six thousand of our 
proletariat and one or two of our 
Lords Sine Prole. We invited these 
six thousand to come to our colony 
from the next colony to the north at 
the beginning of the last Awakening, 
because we were carrying out a great 
construction scheme. But they have 
laid up great supplies for themselves, 
become exceedingly rich, and seven, 
by bribing and intimidating the late 
Prime Minister, were raised to be Lords 
Sine Prole. 

“Now that our population has 
increased, these about whom we speak 
are nothing more than parasites, 
depriving our people of what is rightly 
theirs. We have tried every means to 


° 


get rid of them, and have even con. 
templated force. If you will take them 
we shall be ever indebted to you.” 

So the army rounded up the six 
thousand, who by concentration and 
judicious management were trans. 
formed into excellent workers. 

The second and third expeditions 
were no less successful than the first. 

So time went on. Defences wer 
completed, the Army raised to a 
standard of efficiency never before 
reached, and the population increased 
by twenty thousand. The Time of Sleep 
approached, and it seemed that the 
threatened Disaster would not befall. 

Then it came, sudden and swift, out 
of the sky—a great dark cloud and an 
immense weight pressed down upon 
Hymenopteropolis. The alarm rang 
out and there was a rush for the 
shelters. Galleries and buildings came 
crashing down, but the lower excava. 
tions held and the stores were 
undamaged. 

Although stunned at first by the 
impact, the Army proved equal to the 
emergency, and in a very short time 
the forces had been gathered in ful 
strength. Led by the Commander-in. 
Chief in person the Army launched i 
perfectly-timed attack, driving thei 
weapons into the mass, which, thougl 
exerting a pressure incalculable, provet 
soft and yielding to their thrusts. 

The attack had immediate effect 
A mighty sound crashed through th 
skies and the weight was removed a: 
suddenly as it had come, carrying with 
it large numbers of the infantry, whe 
later fell from a great height to the 
ground, but suffered no harm. 


The young man, who a few minute: 
before had flung himself down on the 
bank, rose with a yell. 

“Ow! Let’s get out of here, Sepha 
I’ve sat on a blinkin’ ants’-nest ané 
they’re bitin’ me to bits.” 


° 


Paradox 


POOR mad fellow, haunted by strange visions 
Of love and beauty that unhinged his brain, 
Was treated by those eminent physicians 
Hard Facts and Commonsense, who made him sane. 


Then in cold sanity like many another 

He ate and drank and laughed and went to bed; 
His doctors were too purblind to discover 

How—cured of his high dreams—the man was dead. 
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RUNNING OUT OF PETROL (1) 
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RUNNING OUT OF PETROL (2) 
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The Empire 
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Don’t gloat, fellab. Drop yo’ luggage an’ give ’er a shove off.” 


Shs 
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“> and then one day Columbus is looking at the horizon, when what does ne seef « 
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Where is the Umbrella of My 
Aunt ? 


Y Aunt Arabella 

Is always forgetting her umbrella. 

She leaves it in shops and taxis and tubes and buses: 
Then when next it looks like rain 
She realises it’s lost and frantically fusses 
About getting it back again. 
The last time it happened she asked me to lunch 
And did me so well that I soon had a hunch 
She was going to demand my help on this occasion. 
I was right. After a little persuasion 
Over one “best brandy, dear,” and two coffees, 
[ found myself promising to visit the Lost Property Office. 


It appeared from Aunt’s story 

That she probably left it in a taxi on Monday, the Second, 

Because she remembered using it when she beckoned 

To the taxi-man; and that was the last time it was definitely 
seen. 

“Tt’s an ordinary sort of umbrella, dear, with a sphinx- 
head in yellow and green.” 


So I go 
To the L.P.O., 
Where in a little office sits a man, 
To whom I tell my tale. At once he says, 
“Ah! Sphinx is fancy, Sir!” 
It seems they list 
All lost umbrellas under varied heads, 
According to the handles. In their books 
Are all possible combinations 
Of “knobs,” “fancy,” * composition,” “birds,” 
“colour,” “straights” and “crooks.” 
So classifications 
Like ‘“colour-compo-knob ” 
Considerably lessen 
The difficult job 
You have to find the right one. For the ladies—God bless 
“em !— 
Allow their brollies to disappear 
Before, after, and even during, every shower 
At an average of seven an hour 
Throughout the year! 


“wood,” 


But we can’t trace Aunt’s umbrella 

Under “fancy-colour” (sphinx in green and yella). 

So I am taken to the racks 

To see if I can get on its tracks 

Among the two-hundred-and-ten umbrellas lost on Monday. 

It’s not there 

Anywhere. 

So we try Sunday, 

Because, though at the time we don’t appreciate its funniness, 

We suddenly realise Aunt has pulled her usual swift one 
on us, 

In that there is no Monday the second: 

There are Sunday the second and Monday the third. 

But there’s still no sphinx. 

The whole darn thing’s absurd! 

The Superintendent thinks 

Women are funny about losing things: 

“They lose ’em, Sir—ha! ha!—on the roundabouts as 
well as on the swings.” 
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He then tells me that at various times 

A woman has left in a cab 

Her corsets, her false teeth, her marriage-lines, 

And even a large dressed crab. 

And once one left in a taxi, by some incredible oversight, 

Thirty-thousand-pounds’-worth of jewellery she was fetch- 
ing from her bank specially to wear that night. 

And frequently a woman will lose as soon as she leaves the 
office the very same , 

Article she had just been down there to reclaim! 


I laugh in a superior way at the foolishness of the female sex, 

And the Superintendent tells me a man once left three sets 
of antlers from stags; 

And another two hundred pounds’ weight of silver in eight 
large bags; 

And another a thousand feet of flex; 

And another a jazz-band set (which I bet he didn’t really 
want to keep); 

Another a skeleton; another an African tree-bear, asleep; 

And another a magneto and a dismantled clutch. 

And by then I am not laughing quite so much. 


So I say, Good-bye, don’t bother about Aunt’s sphinx; 
And look for my gloves, which I put down a moment ago; 
But I can’t find them. 

They were over there, the Superintendent thinks; 

But he can’t find them. 

So he summons Joe; 

But Joe can’t find them. 

Neither can George nor Bill. 

So I say, Don’t mind them. 


They’re there still. 


In the Lost Property Office, where they pride themselves 
they can instantly go 

And turn up anything lost anywhere ten months ago, 

Be it a “glass eye (hazel)” or a “‘two-foot circular saw,” 

They can’t turn up my gloves, left in the very building 
five minutes before. 


And when I get home I am rung up by Aunt Arabella, 

Who says she’s just looked behind the what-not, and there 
all the time was her umbrella! 

I am considerably put about, 

For it’s all due to Aunt 

That my gloves are in the Lost Property Office and are 
the only things there that can’t 


Be got out! A. A. 





“ What’s your son doing at the Varsity?” 
‘ Writing comic varses.” 
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“Oh, no, Madam. They’re only tearin’ about like that just to charge up the battery.” 
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. and another thing, Bert Tigeins, you're not the only whatever-it-is on the beach.” 
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Rent 
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ORE regular 
than snow or rain, 
rent-day comes 


around again. 
[f harvest’s bad 
and thrashing’s late 
there always comes 
that certain date. 


Sometimes we pay 
the rent in full 
(the agent thinks 
that’s wonderful). 
Sometimes we give— 
I gave to-day— 
a good bit less: 
the only way 
to carry on 
when barley ’s cheap 
and not a price 
at all for sheep. 


And in the outer 
office waiting, 
we meet together, 
all debating — 





And then I pay, 


Audit 


a parliament 
keen to relate 
all that’s wrong 
with the estate: 
another meeting 
(hear the rumble!) 
when we can have 
a damned good grumble. 


Then my turn comes 
to pay the rent 
and claim repairs 
and cash I’ve spent 
on paint and tar, 
and drainage rates, 
and make suggestions 
of rebates. 
And I get told— 
it makes me writhe— 
of taxes, mortgages 
and tithe. 


The landlord and 

the agent say 
they’ve heard my tale 

ten times to-day. 
We ramble on 

and have a drink 
and take our time 

to talk and think; 
and in the end 

we sit and sit 
till each of us 

gives way a bit. 


shake hands and stand, 
tor we are partners 


in the land. 
Though equally 


the land may break us, 


we know at last 


the land will take us. 
And nowhere are there 


any powers 
that can deny 


the land is ours. 
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“1 suppose you know it’s illegal to shoot elephant after one on Wednesdays?” 
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THE WANDERER RETURNS 





 There’s Sir George. And there’s Miss Dodham, and Captain Chipstead, even and the doctor—stooping 
Wouldn’t have known him. looking madder than ever— baggier about the eyes— a lot now. 


Si 


And is that really Sally And the Jackson girl- and littl Mrs. Whatshername. And old Bolton 
Chingford? Well, well, well ! turned out badly, T see— And she used to be so pretty! —deafer than ever. 




















/ 
And Mrs. Preston And Charlie Withers. So that’s all the famous And old Jowthers— 
—Good Heavens! My word, what a change ! twins have grown up into! going rapidly downhill. 
That must be the Richmond And Daisy Foxington And the Dintons—Gosh ! And, ah! In the mirror 


boy. Looks a bit of a cad to me. —what a disaster! there. That’s me.” 
by 
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Wanasdly iD! 
“7 haven't taken a bean all day—and this is supposed to be a fox-hunting district.” 
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Desmond’s Day 


The Story of a National Hero 





remember. There was, as he never tired of remarking, 
a strong equine strain on both sides of his family. 
His father, whom he had never seen, came of good cart- 
horse stock and his mother was a hack—in the best sense 
of the word. She it was who taught him, during the brief 
and happy time they spent together, to divide mankind 
sharply into two classes, those who might give you a lump 
of sugar and those who certainly wouldn’t. “And the 
second class,” she would add with an air of half-humorous 
resignation, “are far the more numerous, you’ll find.” 
Nothing that had happened during the four years of 
Desmond’s life had caused him to doubt the soundness of 
his mother’s judgment. He owed much to her early training. 
How to eat an apple with his mouth shut, so as to lose 
none of the juice, the trick of getting the last few grains 
of oats out of a nose-bag, the way to start uphill on a 
slippery road, these and a thousand other useful tips she 
had poured into his eager ears. But one thing she had 
never been able to influence was his extraordinary pro- 
pensity for eating sacking and woven materials of all kinds. 
He was particularly fond of wool. He would eat any 
kind of woollen garment, from an ordinary light scarf 
up to thick rugs and overcoats, if he had the luck to 
find any lying about. Nothing beat him unless it was 
Harris tweeds, which he used to spit out, disliking the 
smoky flavour. In the end he got to know the smell of a 
Harris tweed and would pass it over in favour of a bit of 
West of England cloth or ordinary worsted. “I never saw 
such a horse,” his mother used to say. “ You’d think he 
was a goat or something the way he goes on. But there’s 
never been anything of that kind in our family, I’m thankful 
to say.” 
Still, if a horse has no worse vice in him than a liking for 


[me had been a horse as long as he could 


a nice piece of wool now and again he isn’t likely to get 


into serious trouble with his employers, and Desmond’s 
term of service with the brewery had been on the whole 
ahappy time. He liked the noise and bustle of the streets. 
He liked the long rests when the lights were against him 
and he could take time off to gaze at his reflection in the 
plate-glass windows. What a handsome horse he was! The 
long straight nose, the full generous mouth, the sensitive 
ears set well forward on the sloping forehead. And look 


at that eye! You didn’t meet an eye like that every day, 
even in the brewery trade. Such a quick, intelligent, forth- 
right eye. His coat was good too. Glossy, you might say. 
Funny to remember though that when he was a youngster 
he used to think the hair on his chest was a sign of strength. 
His mother had put him right about that. “It’s round 
your ankles you want it, my lad,” she said. “ You ought to 
have seen your father! Hung right down over his shoes, 
I hope I may die, and brought him a proper purler one day 
in the Old Kent Road, so he told me, though I never went 
down that way myself, being in a different line of business.” 
He liked the policemen too. You could get a nip at their 
jackets now and again when they held the traffic up—good 
substantial stuff with a tang to it—and if they didn’t like 
it, well, they could lump it. What with one thing and 
another, London was never dull. 

But as the years went by Desmond began to feel an 
increasing longing for the country. He didn’t know what 
it was but he had heard of it and from all accounts it 
seemed a good place to be. The food, they told him, was 
unlimited. The ground was paved with it. And good fresh 
stuff too; none of your dried-up City rubbish. He deter- 
mined by hook or by crook to go one day to the country. 


HE manner of his going was strange. He was standing 

with his dray one afternoon outside the “Fox and Peli- 
can,” not a house he greatly cared for, when there was a sudden 
shock, a loud bang and he was free. He had no notion what 
had happened. A student of politics or a skilled Air Raid 
Warden could have told him; but Desmond himself knew 
nothing of bombs. He cared little for politics. If Hitler 
and Mussolini had appeared arm-in-arm in front of him 
he would not have been greatly excited. He would have 
placed them unhesitatingly in Class Two, among the dismal 
company of non-sugar-givers, and then have dismissed 
them from his thoughts. Still, whatever the cause, he was 
free, and impelled by an instinct stronger than reason, and 
partly also by the force of the explosion, he immediately 
set off at a smart pace due west. . 

An hour or two later he found himself one of an immense 
crowd that was making its snail-like way along the Great 
West Road. Some were in cars, their bedding lashed to the 
roof and tinned soups and apricots clanking about inside the 








boot, others wheeled bicycles, many more pushed peram- 
bulators and hand-carts of every size and variety; but 
the pace of the whole party, as in every great national 
movement, was set by the slowest. There were long periods 
when nobody seemed to move at all. 

“Tt’s disgraceful,” said a man with pin-stripe trousers 
and a wing-collar, who was wheeling a barrow just under 





“ 


. . @ loud bang and he was free.” 


Desmond’s nose. * We had no warning—no warning at all. 
Look at my goldfish!” 

“What’s the matter with them?” asked a thin man with 
pince-nez on his right. 

“Nothing—yet,” replied the other ominously, and the 
conversation lapsed until another halt occurred. Then the 
man with the barrow said suddenly, “Is this your horse, 
Sir?” 

“Certainly not,” said the Pince-Nez. 

‘He’s eating my hat,” said the man with the barrow. 

“That’s war,” said the Pince-Nez. 

But the man with the barrow was not easily put off. He 
was a man with a gift for organisation and management 
and it offended his sense of order and decency that there 
should be an unattended horse at large in the traffic. 
““Won’t do,” he said. ‘Won't do at all”; and he climbed up 
on his barrow. “Whose horse is this?” he shouted, laying 
a hand on Desmond’s nose. “Stop eating my cuff, confound 
you! Is there anyone here who owns this horse?” 

Nobody admitted the ownership of the horse, but those 
standing by, with a typically British anxiety to help, 
passed the message back down the line, adding to or 
subtracting from it according to the whim of the moment. 
Soon, as it passed from mouth to mouth, all reference to a 
horse had been eliminated and it was not long before far-off 
voices could be heard demanding whether there was a 
doctor in the crowd. 

There was. There always is a doctor in the crowd. He 
was a small rather choleric man in a blue suit, and his 
temper, uncertain at the best of times, had not been 
improved by the events of the day. “‘Ought to be on my 


round,” he explained to anyone who might be interested. 
“Got caught up in this damned mess and couldn’t get out 
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again. Lot of infernal nonsense, I call it.” However, he 
responded readily enough to the call for his services and 
pushed his bicycle determinedly into the throng ahead. 
Shouts of “Make way there! Make way for the doctor!” 
lent an air of urgency and importance to his progress, and 
eager hands pointed the way to the scene of what was now 
referred to on all sides as the accident. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “here I am. What’s the 
trouble ?”’ 

“It’s this horse ” began the man on the barrow. 

Horse?” said the doctor. “Horse ! What do you think 
I am—a blasted vet?” 

Somebody on the outskirts of the meeting, catching the 
last word, immediately set up an attractive rumour that 
the services of a veterinary surgeon were required. 

The man on the barrow, who had offices in Threadneedle 
Street and proposed to mention the circumstance when 
opportunity offered, was not accustomed to being spoken 
to in this fashion. He got rather red in the face and said, 
with the air of one who calls an inferior to his senses, ‘ My 
name is Brocklebank, Sir.” 

“Not your fault,” said the doctor shortly. 

“--My name is Brocklebank, Sir, a name of which 
you may possibly have heard : 

“No,” said the doctor. 

“—and I am simply trying, if you will have the 
goodness to allow me to speak . 

“Don’t excite yourself,” said the doctor; “you’re an 
apoplectic type, you know.” 

“T—am—trying—to—establish—the—ownership—of— 
this—horse,” said the man on the barrow, speaking with 
extreme deliberation and biting the ends off his words as 
if they were so many cheap cigars. “If he is not yours, 
Sir, whoever you are—and I am bound to say you 
scarcely strike me as a man likely to own a horse, or 
indeed anything beyond a broken-down bicycle and an 
impudent tongue—if the horse is not yours, you will oblige 
me, Sir, by taking yourself off.” 
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“Whose horse is this?” 





Just come down off that barrow a moment,” said the 
doctor, abandoning all pretence of a bedside manner, “and 
I’ll make a hospital case of you in no time.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” cried the man with the 
pince-nez. 

At this point a diversion was created by the precipitate 
arrival of a fresh-faced young man with pepper-and-salt 
trousers and an embarrassed manner. “I’m sorry I 
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couldn’t get here before,” he said rapidly to no one in 
rticular. 

“You haven’t missed much,” said the doctor. 
just going to begin.” 

“Are you the owner of this horse, Sir?’’ demanded the 
man on the barrow. 

“T’m a veterinary surgeon, explained the young man. 
“They told me there was an emergency.” 

“Emergency my foot!” said the doctor, * 
mean the war.” 

“The point is,” put in the man with pince-nez kindly. 
“who owns this horse here? It isn’t yours by any chance. 
I suppose ?”” 

“Oh, no!” said the young man, blushing, as if there 
were some kind of indelicacy in the suggestion. ‘But if 
there’s anything I can do——?” 

“He’s been eating my hat,” said the man on the barrow, 
returning to his original grievance. 

The vet, who was a very young vet indeed, wished pro- 
foundly that he was elsewhere. He had not been in practice 
very long, certainly not long enough to have encountered 
this form of malaise in horses, and he had no idea what he 
ought to do. But it was clear that the crowd, many of 
whom had never seen a veterinary surgeon before and were 
not lightly going to surrender this chance of seeing one in 
action, expected him to do something. ‘Give ‘im a pill,” 
said one. ‘‘Loosen the pore thing’s collar,” suggested 
another. 

The young man wiped his streaming face. ‘May I see 
the hat?” he asked miserably. 

He took the hat, a gentlemanly bowler, and turned it 
over and over in his hands, humming and hawing a good 
deal and giving it one or two professional raps with the 
back of his knuckles. Then he gently palpated the brim 
where Desmond’s teeth had done their work and finally 
handed it back to its owner. 

“Well, he hasn’t had much of it anyway,” he said at last. 
*[ don’t suppose it will do him much harm.” 

“Shouldn’t care to try it myself,” said the doctor. 

The man on the barrow was seized with a sort of sudden 
frenzy. 

“Good God!” he cried, waving his fists in the air. 


We're 


—unless you 





“. . . began to make bis way back...” 


“Can’t you think of anything beyond the health of this 
infernal horse ? ” 

_ He ought to have remembered of course that a barrow 
is no place for violent gestures; he might easily have done 
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himself a serious injury if he had fallen in the road instead 
of on top of a large red-headed Auxiliary Firewoman who 
seemed to be on leave. But, as the doctor pointed out, 
there is a special providence that watches over fools. 

“Serve you right,” said a woman from the back of a 
crowded four-seater, “talking about a poor dumb creature 
like that.” 

















. to be unveiled shortly in Hyde Park” 


‘Not so dumb as you think,” said Desmond to himself. 
The Auxiliary Firewoman also had something to say. 


% 


The ultimate consequences of the downfall of the man 
called Brocklebank were, as we shall see, incalculable. The 
immediate consequence was that Desmond, tired of all this 
hubbub and shouting, turned himself about and, pausing 
only to take a pair of pyjama trousers from the scattered 
contents of the barrow, began to make his way back towards 
the comparative peace and solitude of the Euston Road. 
It was no easy task. The whole tide of affairs was against 
him. Cars blocked his path, hand-carts got under his feet, 
brutal men pushed and slapped him in their efforts to 
reverse his direction. But he had made up his mind. If 
this was the country, he thought, he had had enough of it. 
So he used his weight. 

The first to follow in his footsteps was naturally enough 
the man Brocklebank—a dangerous Brocklebank now, 
with a bump on the back of his head and bitter hatred in 
his heart. The loss of his pyjamas, coming on top of the 
other discomforts of this dreadful day, had almost unhinged 
him. He had only two objects in his mind, first to recover 
his property and second to do some hideous injury to 
that horse. 

Next came the doctor, thoroughly restored to good- 
humour and anxious to see the thing through, and behind 
him, still clinging to the shreds of his professional reputation, 
the perspiring vet. The man with pince-nez. whose only 
idea, so far as any at all was clearly formed in his head, 
was to see fair-play for the horse, made a good fourth. 
And in the wake of these principals surged and jostled a 
formidable crowd of hangers-on. Liké the doctor they 
wanted to be in at the death. 
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Anyone who has seen a military band marching up and 
down at Twickenham or at the Aldershot Tattoo will 
remember how at the limits of their parading-space the 
leaders turn about in their tracks and make their way back 
through the still advancing columns of the remainder, each 
successive rank swinging in turn until the whole body is 
finally moving in the opposite direction. Something of this 
sort, though the manceuvre was decidedly less orderly, 
was now happening to the great stream of refugees. 
Beginning as a-purely local disturbance, a mere affair of a 
horse and a pair of pyjamas, the movement spread rapidly 
as such movements will to persons far up the line to whom 
the very existence of Desmond. was as yet unknown. 
Whispers of “We’re going back” began to be heard, and 
one or two, bolder or more optimistic than the rest, cried 
out that the war was over. Soon the very forefront of the 
immense procession caught the infection and_ sporadic 
cheers were raised as thousand upon thousand of toppling 
hand-carts and perambulators were swung about and 
headed for home. 

The confusion was indescribable. Statisticians estimate 
that at the time Desmond made his historic decision to 
return to London there was some fourteen -miles of solid 
traffic ahead of him and about seventeen to the rear. The 
shock of the impact when the leading portion turned in 
earnest upon the rear could be felt, it was said, as far away 
as Birmingham and the Malvern Hills. How the jam ever 
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extricated itself has not to this day been explained. No 
one but Desmond, said the man with pince-nez afterwards 
in an interview, could have done it. He was immense. By 
the sheer weight of his personality he cleared a way, narrow 
but enough, through which the man called Brocklebank 
(still swearing and from time to time aiming an impotent 
blow at the horse’s quarters), the doctor, the veterinary 
surgeon, the man with pince-nez and behind them the 
whole returning host could pour with ever-increasing 
momentum. ‘That horse,” said his champion, who eventu- 
ally adopted him and gave him an allowance of three 
pounds of the best Shetland weave per diem, “saved 
civilisation.” 


RUER words were never spoken. It is known that 

enemy bombers, observing the spontaneous about-face 
of the great column of refugees, returned to their country 
declaring that a people of such dauntless courage could never 
be beaten, and from that day can be dated the fatal decline 
in the enemy’s moral. Historians declare that this is the 
first occasion, so far as is known, on which a horse’s passion 
for woollen goods has altered the whole current of a nation’s 
history. 

A statue of Desmond as he appeared on that triumphal 
march back to London is to be unveiled shortly in Hyde 
Park. The design of the pyjamas, it will be recalled, had 
to be altered four times before their owner was satisfied. 

H. F. E. 
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“Come in, Mr. Harris—the Lower Hickton Debating Society is in high fettle to-night.” 
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Foreign Publicity 


s¢ax|UCH may be done, they say, by propaganda, 

To flout injustice and that men may 
miss 

Nothing of beauty—even Ming the Panda 

Owed quite a lot to this. 





The Roman showman shouts to every comer, 
The Berlin bagman bids you “Step this way!” 
Knowing one wallop does not make a drummer, 
They beat their bit all day. 


A want of backwardness in waving banners 
Is Count Ciano’s strength : von Ribbentrop 
Loses no more by diffidence of manners 
Than when he dealt in “pop.” 


The Aryan nerve, the neck that is immortal, 
The cheek more ruddy than the red, red rose 


VOL. CXCVII B 


By which they boost their goods at every portal— 
We cannot rival those. 


But ere the world grows deaf to truth and reason, 
Shaken by countless insults, smack on smack, 
We do propose during the autumn season 
To say a few things back. 


So that the lion, wakened up from sleeping, 
May growl to those who think his prowess gone : 
‘Look at these teeth, these clays, this mane—how 
sweeping ; 
Even the tail’s still on.” 


And coy Britannia, now no more uncertain, 
Mindful of all her tasks by land and sea, 
Suddenly popping from behind the curtain 


May cry, “It’s me! It’s me!” EvoE. 
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. . « Austin puts the ball out of reach in the backhand corner. 
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An Innocent in England 


Otto Understands 


"7 RE_ y’ are, Sir,” the ticket-collector said to 
Mr. Roberts, “’ere she comes, dead on fi’-fifteen.” 
His voice oozed pride, for had he not declared, in 
answer to Mr. Roberts’s question at five o’clock, “She was 
doo in four-fifty and we ’ad a phone through sayin’ as 
she’d be ten minutes late, so I reckon she’ll be ’ere be ten 
past or thereabouts, Sir, more or less”’? 

The engine snuffled its way into the station, leant against 
the buffers, and sighed profoundly. Mr. Roberts scanned 
the sea of bobbing faces that was bearing down upon him. 
Somewhere among them was Otto Schmitt, once a peaceful 
citizen of Central Europe, now a fugitive from what, in 
his first letter to Mr. Roberts, he had tactfully described 
as “the new diffrant atmustsphere fromm what it was 
bafore.” 

Suddenly a deep voice thrust its way to Mr. Roberts’s 
ears: “Mr. Rubberts, pliz. Otto here. Eskink for 
Mr. Rubberts, pliz.” 

Mr. Roberts hurried forward and saw a short, plump, 
pale-faced young man with a bright green hat poised 
delicately on his red hair. “Herr Otto Schmitt?” he said. 
“T’m Mr. Roberts. Welcome!” 


The pale face broke into a wide grin, and the deep voice 
boomed louder than ever. “‘Denkyou! Iss fine! You are 
Mr. Rubberts, I em Otto. Plizzed to mitt!” 

“Well,” said Mr. Roberts, ‘“‘we’ll just collect your luggage — 
and then we'll be off.” 

“Loggitch!”’ said Otto. ‘Diss hend-beg iss my loggitch.’” 

“Of course,” Mr. Roberts said, “you couldn’t bring your? 
valuables.” : 

“Hoha!” said Otto. “Dat’s hwat dey tink. I livv my 
cesh, my envastments. My Rulls-Rice I navver hed I livy, 
but my must veluble I brink with.” 

“Oh?” said Mr. Roberts, suddenly suspecting a nearby 
porter of being a disguised Customs-official. “What 3) 
that?” 7 

Otto smiled and tapped his forehead. ‘Brens,” he said,| 
“end my brens iss vary axpansive. Beck home offen dos 
pipple look et me like dey say, ‘Iss anti us you thinkink, 
Otto Schmitt?’ but Otto look tham strit in der ice like he 
say, ‘My thots iss abot der burds end der triss.’ Hoha, 
Mr. Rubberts, Otto can oppear imscrupable hwan Otto 
wants.” 

A small walked round Mr. Roberts 
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ostentatiously eating a large banana. An even smaller 
boy was following him at a safe distance and protesting, 
ina voice not unlike the nocturnal comments of a 
misunderstood cat. ‘“’H’s gotta binarner, so J wanna 
binarner.” His mother gave her hand a painful blow on 
the boy’s knickers and said she’d give ’im binarner, she 
would an’ all. 

“Excuse, pliz,” said Otto. 
binarner.’”” 

Mr. Roberts coughed professorially and explained: the 
yellow fruit the big boy was eating was a banana; the small 
boy had said that if the big boy had a banana he was surely 
equally entitled to one—did Otto understand ? 

“Onderstood!”’ Otto said. “So childish children are, 
same like Europa in a notshall. Probly iss der modder 
savink to harsalf, ‘Hwy, oh hwy iss dere anny bananas et 
all?’ same like I em thinkink, only not abot bananas.” 

Mr. Roberts sighed. ‘ Yes,” he said softly. ‘Well, if 
we can push through this crowd we'll get a taxi.” 

Otto picked up his hand-bag. “Kip closely end Otto 
gats you by,” he said. “Raddy, Mr. Rubberts? Gengway! 
Gengway, pliz! Denkyou, pliz!” 

The crowd parted, and Otto strode through the “geng- 
way” bowing regally to the multitude. “So kindly,” he 
said. ‘“Denkyou too much.” Mr. Roberts followed him like 
an anxious first-term cherub lost in the trailing clouds of a 
senior cherub’s glory. 

Comfortably settled in a taxi travelling through his own 
familiar London, Mr. Roberts felt more at ease. ‘‘ Did you 
—er—did you have a pleasant crossing, Otto?” he said. 
“The—er—weather.” 


“So kindly explen ‘wanna 


Feefty-feefty, Mr. Rubberts,” Otto said. “Feefty- 
feefty. Der bot rulls same like a purpose. Chronical! 


Even thinkink abot eadink give Otto a pin in der stomitch. 
A gantlemen on dack say, ‘So Britannia rolls der wavs, 
haha!’ but Otto say, ‘Parheps der wavs iss roff, but der 
odder piece fromm der sonk iss hokay.’” 

“The—-er—other piece?’’ queried Mr. Roberts. 

“Vezz!" said Otto. ‘“ Bretons navver, navver, navver 
shall be Slavs. Iss right?” 

“Tt’s true, anyway,” Mr. Roberts said. The taxi stopped 
with a jerk. 

“Hoppla! A stoppitch!” Otto exclaimed. 
iss der teximen tallink der gantlemen?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Roberts, “he is telling him to—er—to 
be more careful in future.” 

“Onderstood!” Otto said. “Iss tallink him bed 
lengwitch. My brodder who now iss in Wills — Wills 
hwere der Prince of comes fromm—say bafore he go, 
‘If you cann svare in a lengwitch, Otto, are you same 
like a ganuine of der contry.’ So must I Jearn mysalf 
bed lengwitch.” 

“Well,” Mr. Roberts said hastily, “we'll have to see 
— that. Ah! There’s the Mansion House. On your 
eft.” 

“Mantion Hoss?” queried Otto. “Explen, pliz.” 

“Well—er—a mansion is a—well, it’s a big or important 
house,” Mr. Roberts said, not wholly satisfied with his 
explanation. 

“So ‘mantion’ iss a bigg hoss, so hwy not call it plen 
‘Mantion’?” said Otto. 

Mr. Roberts wisely decided to hedge. “The Lord Mayor 
of London lives there,” he said. “Much of the remaining 
pomp and ceremony of London is connected with the 
Lord Mayor.” 

“Pump?” Otto said. “Iss a vatervorks?” 

“No, no!” said Mr. Roberts. “The house of the chief 
Mayor of London. On Lord Mayor’s show day the Lord 
Mayor rides in a golden coach.” 


*Pliz, hwat 
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“One day alone?” Otto said. “Iss parheps kapt in der 
Benk odder times?” 

“Tt’s not real gold,” Mr. Roberts explained. “It’s 
golden. The Lord Mayor has very picturesque robes—er— 
clothes, and his coachmen and footmen wear old-fashioned 
liver—er—clothes and wigs.” 

“Wicks?” said Otto. 

“False hair,” Mr. Roberts said. 

“Onderstood!” Otto said. “Wicks, 
stoss!” 

Mr. Roberts described the pageantry surviving in a 
workaday city, the trumpeters. “They sound a fanfare, 
you know,” he said. 

“Iss fine!” Otto exclaimed. “A funfair! But iss only 
der Lod Mayor end his pipple in axpansive drasses?” 

“Oh, yes,” Mr. Roberts said, ‘“‘the ordinary Londoner 
just wears ordinary clothes 

“So!” said Otto. ‘“‘Axpansive drasses end golded 
cars end funfairs, thet iss connacted with der Mantion 
Hoss ?” 

“Exactly!” Mr. Roberts said. 

“Iss now avrythink clear,” said Otto. “Hwan I em 
feelink seek on der bot iss en Englishmen halping me 
peck my loggitch, end hwan I say, ‘Denkyou end 
denkyou end denkyou all over agen,’ end making a 
foss of him, he say a santance iss now clear same like a 
mealpont.” 

“What was that, Otto?” said Mr. Roberts. 

Otto’s smile broadened to Gargantuan proportions. 
“Iss en English costom,” he said. “Hwan a gantlemen iss 
wantink to treat another gantlemen same like dey wass 
two ordinary pipple in a liddle cottitch, witout foss or 
ceremonery, he say nicely, ‘Iss a plasure. Don’t mantion 
it.’ Iss right?” 

Mr. Roberts sat back in the taxi and closed his eyes. 


same like feelm 














MECHANICAL PROBLEM 


How many revs a minute 

Would Ruskin turn in his grave 
Had he seen the exhibition 

Which Salvador Dal gave? 
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“WHERE,” asks a writer, “are the boys of to-day who are 
content to say what their elders say on current affairs?” 
Can they be sitting on the knees of ventriloquists ? 


° ° 


For Your Nature Noite-book 
“If he grows bigger antlers, the results may be far-reaching.” 
Zoo Note in “ Evening Standard.” 


° ° 


An expert says that a cigar cannot be judged by rolling 
it between the fingers near the ear to hear the crackling. 
The same rule applies to a leg of pork. 


° ° 


“Too many newspapers 
to-day are publishing dis- 
torted views of things,” 
says a writer. But isn’t 
it nice to be able to put 
“Picture by wire” under- 
neath them ? 


° ° 


Lamp- posts in a 
London district were 
found to have been coated 
with tar during the night. 
The opening batsmen 
complained of the sticky 
wicket. 








° o 


An American woman obtained a divorce because her 
husband wouldn’t work and said he enjoyed poverty. 
He was granted custody of the wolf at the door. 


° ° 


*“Gentleman, with knowledge of Old Iron, Metals, Used Bottles, 
Sacks, Hessian, Rags, Paper, wishes meet expert, view partnership.” 
Advt. in Australian Paper. 
Wants somebody else to do the yelling, perhaps. 


° ° 
“Put salt along your lettuce rows for slugs,” advises a 


gardening note. Nothing doing; let the little blighters 
eat the stuff without. 


“The holiday-maker at the seaside stands for freedom,’ 
says a writer. Either that or because he sees the deck. 
chair attendant approaching. 


° fe) 


“Smooth and green and taut as a billiard table I stepped 
to the Centre Court last week. A first and last appearance.” 
Sunday Graphic, 
And we missed it! 


° ° 


A writer of gardening notes mentions that he buries al 
his old razor-blades in his potato patch. Is he hoping t 
grow ready-made chips? 


° ° 


According to a news-item 
a Hollywood bride broke a 
bottle of champagne over the 
head of the bridegroom at the 
wedding celebration. This 
is what is known as being 
launched into matrimony. 


° ° 


A tailoring journal says 
most Englishmen are not so 
well-dressed as they were 
five years ago. That’s funny, 
because most of them are 
still wearing the same clothes. 





° ° 


“Are there any uses for sour milk?” asks a writer it 
a women’s paper. The best thing to do is to cancel i 
before starting one’s holiday. 


° ° 


“Walter Hammond said that England and cricket were in danger 
The world must know that no nation could attack Great Britait 
and get away with it. 


West Indies collapsed in the afternoon . . .”—-The Sunday Tima 


Japanese papers, please copy. 
o ° 


“What is drinking salt water a cure for?” asks a corre 
spondent. Swimming with the mouth open, we imagine. 
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PorvuLar MIscoNCcEPTIONS—THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 


Architecture Without Tears 


EEING my Uncle George making 
signals of distress, I went over. 
“Mrs. Sharpe,” he explained, 

“has been talking about St. Paul’s.” 

“Yes!” she said. “I must say I am 
surprised that your uncle never pops 
into St. Paul’s, seeing that he is in the 
City every day of his life.” 

“IT was under the impression,” I 
said, “that it had fallen into disuse 
about the same time as Holborn 
Viaduct.” 

“No, no,” said my uncle: “she 
meant the cathedral—or didn’t you?”’ 
he added, turning to her. 


“Yes, St. Paul’s Cathedral of 
course,” replied Mrs. Sharpe eagerly. 


“Anyhow,” he said, “she’s never 


been there either.” 


“Oh, I expect you have, Mrs. 
Sharpe,” I said encouragingly. 
“No, indeed—neither I nor Mr. 


Sharpe.” 
“Well,” I said thoughtfully, “I 


think you should go, you know: but 
I think I should warn you of one 
thing—it isn’t Gothic, they tell me.” 

“Oh, what a pity! I thought all 
cathedrals had to be.” 

“Yes, they do as a 
this case 
afraid.” 

“Tt 7s a shame,” she said: “TI should 
have thought the bishop could have 
issued a bull or something about it to 
make it the same as the others.” 

“On the other hand,” I went on, 
“no other English cathedral can boast 
of a Whispering Gallery.” 

Xeally! That’s 
course. What do they use it for 
now ?” 

“Oh, I don’t think the old custom 
has ever fallen into disuse—has it?” 
I said, turning to my uncle. 

“No,” he said, “I think they still 
carry out the ceremony every Shrove 
Tuesday.” 


rule, but in 
it was left too late, I’m 


marvellous of 


Can anyone go and whisper?” | 
asked him. 

“Only with proper notice,” he said, 
“and even then it all depends on the 
Dean. I believe the new man isn’t at 
all keen about it.” 

“Oh, why?” asked Mrs. Sharpe. 

“Well, I’m told that on one oceasion 
they found some people listening on 
the other side of the dome. Eaves- 
droppers!” 

‘How mean!” cried Mrs. Sharpe 
indignantly. “How anyone could, I 
don’t know.” 

My uncle shrugged his shoulders and 
walked off. 

“Now you understand,” I said, 
“why he never goes inside the place 
any more, 

“T don’t wonder! I’m not sure that 
I care to go myself now.” 

“T shouldn’t if I were you,” I said: 
“after all, it’s not as if it was 
Gothic.” 
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Afoot and Awheel cnd a General 


“ AND so,” said my Aunt Tabitha, narrating, “it was 
hey! for the open road!” 

Her thin uncle was captious, as usual. “Kindly 
particularise,” he demanded. “How can it have been hay? 
| regard the idea as far-fetched.” 

‘“Mouldy hay should be steamed,” piped up her second 
great-grandfather. “This improves the flavour.” 

Aunt Tabitha said with irritation that she had no wish 
to improve the flavour of hay. “I am not interested in 
hay,” she said, 

“It was hay for the open road, I notice,” said her thin 
uncle nastily. ‘‘I suppose you had caviar with the General.” 

‘What General?” asked Aunt Tabitha’s fat uncle. 

“Oh, this was a charming, absolutely unspoiled little 
General,” said Aunt Tabitha vivaciously, ‘we found quite 
by chance down an old-world footpath one sunny forenoon. 
Who shall attempt to measure the delight that struck our 
hearts at the sight of this, our dream-General? Ah! 
how——” 

“You need a tonic, my girl,” briskly interrupted her 
tallest great-grandmother. ‘‘ Dreaming about Generals!” 

“Ah!” Aunt Tabitha repeated grimly, ‘how charming 
it all looked!” 

“ All the General, you mean?” 

“Certainly all the General. How charming would half 
a General look ?” 

“That,” replied her fourth great-grandfather, the 
literal-minded one with the ears, ‘““would depend on how 
the halving e 

Her thin uncle interposed ‘‘We know, we know.” 

Aunt Tabitha continued to narrate. “About half a mile 
further on down this beautiful old-world footpath,” she 
said, ‘we came on what was an indubitable relic of Saxon 
times.” 

“What place has the open road in this dubious excur- 
sion?” her thin uncle asked. ‘‘You mentioned the open 
road, I resent this continual introduction of new characters 
before the old ones have been killed off.” 

“Tt is a vice to which this family is exceptionally prone,” 
said her fat uncle sententiously, pulling a small dead 
animal of some kind out of his pocket and throwing it away. 

“This,” Aunt Tabitha explained, “was on a turning 
off the open road. It had been hey! for the open road, and 
I trust I am not betraying any confidence, fellers, when I 
reveal that it will shortly be hey! for the open road again; 
but at the moment it is the beautiful old-world footpath.” 

“What was it for this footpath?” one of the cousins 
asked. ‘“‘Ho?” 

“Possibly,” replied Aunt Tabitha. ‘We did not pause 
to inquire, for night threatened and we had not yet selected 
a suitable camping-ground. But as I say, at this point we 
came on a relic of Saxon times. Professor Gaspipe, the 
botanist of our little party, was much excited. ‘Here,’ he 
cried, ‘we have an undoubted specimen of’—some word a 
poor weak woman cannot, I fear, pronounce,” she concluded 
with a smile. “Then what excitement! What rushing 
about! What cries of joy! What a running and a jumping!” 

Another of the cousins tapped me on the shoulder. 
“Would you say the old lady was suffering from a surfeit 
of Dickens?” he inquired. Aunt Tabitha felled him to the 
ground with a small tobacco-jar and continued: “Next 
morning dawned bright and sunny and we set out.” 

“Where from?” asked her thin uncle, just as her fat 
uncle was asking “Where to?” 





“Tt is immaterial,” Aunt Tabitha said, “for we never got 
there, and we were unable to find our way back. The 
General was for putting up at the local tavern; for although 
it had historical and literary associations, not one of them, 
by a fortunate chance, was meeting in it at the time. But 
I quickly put a stop to that. ‘Handsome is as handsome 
does, General,’ I reminded him. He nodded gravely. The 
upshot was that we forged ahead. Towards nightfall 2 

“Look here,” said her thin uncle, sneezing contemp- 
tuously, “this journey of yours goes on long enough for six.” 

“To travel hopefully is better than to arrive,” her fat 
uncle pointed out, “I always say.” 

Aunt Tabitha’s grandmother said, “She never suggested 
they were travelling hopefully,” and Aunt Tabitha nodded 
(gravely). 

“Tn actual fact,” she said, ““we were travelling in the 
depths of despair—and I want no cracks about diving-suits, 
boys and girls. We were in the depths of despair because 
our rascally guides had vanished with all our water-supply 
during the night!” 

“What night?” asked her fat uncle. 

“The previous night,” said Aunt Tabitha. ‘But, by 
great good fortune, we were now approaching the quaint 
old-world town of Shouting Upwards, hub of the twelfth- 
century synthetic yeast industry. Here, hardly pausing to 
carve our initials on the ancient barns and vats, sheep and 
goats, and the immemorial oak that broods over the piano- 
shop, the General and I quickly repaired our boots and 
refitted our expedition. And so, under the guidance of a 
strange, taciturn, talkative fellow named Stroof (as he was 
then), it was hey! for the open road!” 

(This is where you came in.) 





R. M. 
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you direct me to a reliable patent-agent ? 
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Saw softeners and template makers, 
Fork splitters, 
And boiler fitters, 

Pig bed men, cold roll boys, and bakers, 
Coal hewers, 
Shoe screwers, 

And cycle wheel truers, 
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Beam platers, Carib 
Masticaters, he wi 
And (india rubber) disintegrators— and | 
All these, and more, must sternly frown “SQ, 
On A.R.P.? and such temptations bowl 
If they are of the age laid down “Si 
In the Schedule (Provisional) of Reserved Occupations, — cricke 
toes, | 
But mark—let none misunderstand. Th 
By good Sir John no man is banned conti 
From entering, whole-time, in peace, resto! 
The Navy, Army or Police. on Ei 
Ore kievers and bricklayers (blue) to so 
May join the Royal Air Force too; Shod 
For moulders with sufficient nerve with 
There is the Royal Fleet Reserve; a det 
And even luggers, unafraid, Wi 
May offer for the Fire Brigade; excitt 
While, if a master stevedore Lord 
Can show that in the case of war wear 
The Army will require his aid, entir 
He may enlist—but in his trade. thrill 
his i 
“ That’s the trap all right, but what have you done Ah, what a picture the Lord Privy Seal has painted, or after 
with the mouse?”’ written, R. 
In this cool Command Paper* concerning the might of! who 
Great Britain— also 
O d e All these benders and bladers and binders and beaters and _—_Auss 
burners, decla 
° All these fitters and finishers, testers and trimmers and _ the | 
On the Schedule of Reserved Occupations ee for I 
TAND back! paste mixers of 30 or more, oo and — and —_ = 
Onsetters, and pan men, and those who crush ore, . — = gi — nee “ie 
Bench testers, link benders, fish bobbers, bed lasters, — a sc m Ham 
And those who of baggage or barges are masters! pa gollers and getters, 
ncsienn, week Geemetn Assemblers, inspectors, At 
And emery glazers, Annealers, erectors! _ wick 
‘Call erlaiens Seats Gaiters Do you not hear, as you read it, the whirring of wheels, for 
And tinplate behinders, The roar of the rivets, the laying of roads and of keels, Heac 
Stand back! though you would eagerly, we guess, The noise of concreters and crushers and harbours and yet é 
Join Territorials, or A.F.S., : . : hammers? : Jae : — ~y 
And would not grudge your Sunday afternoons Do you not see the sweat of tin tossers, saw toothers, an at 
To study bandages or fly balloons. Th Gamamers, , a , — 
Sins seid, i tianiiek: nell wank adienin The jig and gauge makers, the joiners, the junkers, wiza. 
For service in auxiliary corps, The men at the bricks and the boilers and bunkers? hard 
Which, part-time only in the time of peace, Let Hitler consider with caution these 63 pages, is fre 
Wold Ieoume whole-tices in the time of war* Where Britain proposes to keep at the back of the fray — excel 
F An army of excellent workers at pretty good wages, is re 
Hydrobiologists of over 25, And still is prepared to make bets about winning the day! __ is ei 
And men of every age who dock or dive, , i a wr 
Dezincers, dog whippers We note without surprise that, age or youth, ; ‘ 
(Mining, other than coal), . Nothing is said of those who print‘ or write,°* gu 
Steel ingot strippers, For they, whose trade it is to tell the truth, om 
And diggers (clay hole), Will not be wanted in the next Big Fight. .* 
Hot drop stampers, and sinterers, and slaggers, 7 , on ne 
Smith dbdaaes (whatever they may be), a py 7 Pack does cutee A oe ee fl 
Vehicle riveters, and railway spraggers, SURNOES GF Daemons So ateek to Cress wore . wid: 
Impregnating pump drivers (if over 23), itt ot pear 
Pipe spinners, * Except at the voluntecr’s place of employment. grea 
Tube tinners, * Cmd. 6015. leci 
—_—— —---— += * In the last edition. dock 
1 Page 3. ” Unless a lady journalist (page 62). resp 
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West Indies at Lord’s 


HE first West Indies team to tour England brought 

with them a fast bowler who as a barefoot grounds- 

man had bowled with rare pace and accuracy in his 
Caribbean home. But in the opening matches of the tour 
he was a sad disappointment—stumbling in his delivery 
and hopelessly erratic. 

“Sam,” they said to him, “what’s wrong? 
bow! much. better stuff than this.” 

“Suhs,” he replied, “I will tell you. It is dese new 
cricket boots. I always likes to grip de ground wid my bare 
toes, and now I can’t do dat wid dese Pygmalion boots on.” 

This set the authorities a problem. Either they must 
continue with a well-dressed but useless fast bowler, or 
restore Sam to form by allowing him to remove his boots 
on England’s county grounds. At last, however, it occurred 
to someone to have a pair of boots made with no soles. 
Shod in these whited sepulchres Sam could grip the turf 
with his toes as he liked, and thenceforward bowled like 
a demon. 

With this story in mind I focused my glasses with some 
excitement on the feet of all the West Indies players at 
Lord’s on the first day of the Test Match. But no. The foot- 
wear of R. Grant (Cambridge and Trinidad) appeared to be 
entirely orthodox, as did also that of his team. For a few 
thrilling moments I had hopes of Sealy (Barbados), but 
his intriguingly light soles turned out to be only rubbers 
after all. 

R. Grant, the captain, is a younger brother of G. C. Grant, 
who led the last West Indies sides in England and 
also in Australia, where he won a Test Match from the 
Aussies, who became paralysed with astonishment when he 
declared against them in both innings. Besides captaining 
the West Indies at cricket, this Grant has also kept goal 
for England at soccer. A record, I am afraid. His guess- 
work, also, must be of the highest class, or he would not 
have won the toss against so redoubtable a Test-tosser as 
Hammond. 


You can 


At one stage the West Indies were 220 runs for 3 
wickets—a most promising start. But they were all out 
for 277, in spite of the inspiring example of the great 
Headley, of Jamaica and the Lancashire League, who added 
yet another record to his list by scoring a century in each 
innings, which is the first time this has been done in a Test 
at Lord’s. He is a delightful rubbery bat to watch, and 
runs flow from his blade in an effortless stream. ‘Black 
wizard of the crease,” one paper dubs him. And I need 
hardly remind the keen student of the game that Bradman 
is frequently referred to as ‘the white Headley.” Another 
excellent innings was that of J. Stollmeyer (Trinidad) who 
is remarkably young to make 59 in a Test Match. He 
is eighteen, however, not fifteen, as the people behind us 
seemed to think. 

Of the England bowlers Copson emerged with the best 
figures, thus repeating the success he had for Derbyshire 
against the Tourists. And Bowes bowled finely with a 
this-hurts-me-more-than-it-hurts-you air. 

That England went on to win the match by 8 wickets 
has now passed into our Empire’s history. But those of 
West Indian sympathies may well remember that 3 
wickets were down for 147, and that Compton then gave 
two chances before settling down with Hutton for their 
great stand of 248 which swung the balance over so 
decisively. J. H. Cameron, a Jamaica school-master, was 
responsible for England’s poor start, bowling twenty-two 
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overs at a stretch for 53 runs and 3 wickets. A few years 
ago, when at Taunton, he took all ten wickets for the Rest v. 
Lord’s Schools. But Martindale and Hylton do not seem 
quite up to the standard of former West Indies fast bowlers, 
and Hutton and Compton treated them in the end with 
no respect at all. 


But winning or losing the West Indies are worth going 
a long way to see. In the field they are as cheerful, as agile 
and as accurate as ever, and Constantine at cover is nearly, 
if not quite, his old incredible self, despite the passing years. 
He, Headley and Martindale are all cricket missionaries 
from the West Indies to darkest Lancashire. Year after 
year they brave the English summer to teach the poor 
natives of Northern England the need in life for a straight 
bat and ever-watchful eye. 

Among the batsmen, besides Headley and Stollmeyer, 
Sealy has all a Barbadian player’s off-side range of stroke, 
and Weekes, the left-hander, averaged over 150 in Jamaica 
club cricket. The Manager is Mr. J. M. Kidney (Barbados), 
who, incidentally, gave me my first pair of pads way back 
in the early twenties. 


Comment on the Lord’s Test would be incomplete 
without some biting reference to the weather, which was 
bitterly cold and so overcast that at times even a football 
would have been difficult to follow. Most people do not 
readily recognise how severely conditions like these handi- 
cap players from the West Indies, where sweaters on the 
cricket-field are quite unknown and pitches shine in the 
sun like glass. The too-hasty critic should remember that 
they won the last rubber from England on their home 
grounds in 1935. 

The second Test is at Old Trafford on July 22nd, and the 
last at the Oval on August 19th. In addition the Tourists 
will meet an England XI once again on September 9th at 
Scarborough. 

Let us wish them only fast wickets and a hot sun over- 
head. That will be luck enough for them. J.B. E. 





“Cold for July.” 
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Letters to Officialdom 


XXXIII.—Re Car Passengers 


To the Secretary, The Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Fanum House, New Coventry 
Street, London, W.1. 


EAR SIR,—Relying on the old 
adage that July will be lovely 
because April was foul,* my 

wife and I have planned to go motoring 
next week and are taking two friends 
with us, so I shall probably have to 
endure a good deal of what is termed 
“back-seat driving.” By this I mean 
the instructions, suggestions and gra- 
tuitous advice, interspersed with prods 
in the back, bestowed upon a driver by 
his passengers—usually at moments 
when extreme concentration is needed 
to avoid a fatal accident, but some- 
times when the driver might reason- 
ably be expected to manage by 
himself. 

For instance, yesterday I foolishly 
drove up a narrow street which proved 
to be a cul-de-sac ending in a brick 
wall about fourteen feet high and 
three feet thick. As always, my dear 
wife was ready with a piece of helpful 
advice. ‘Youll have to stop and go 
back, Charles,” she said. Well of 
course she was quite right, and no one 
could have put it more pithily, but my 
complaint about advice of this kind is 
that it always is pithy, never compre- 
hensive, and so leaves the driver in a 
state of indecision which in certain 
circumstances may cause serious 
trouble. 

Take this particular case. Did my 
wife mean that I ought to save the 
brake-linings by changing down and 





* “April cold and wette, July we all shall 
swette,” I think, but doubtless your weather 
department will know. 


running gently to a stop against the 
wall? And was I to reverse or turn the 
car, or push it back, or run it smack 
against the wall and let it rebound! 
She did not say. So what happened! 
Thoroughly confused by her advice | 
swung the wheel round to try to turn, 
then decided to reverse, looked round, 
knocked a large parcel off the seat on 
to the accelerator and charged back. 
wards through a fence into somebody’ 
garden. Whereas had my wife’s advice! 
been less indefinite, or had she offered 
no advice at all, I might have got the 
car out of the cul-de-sac without even 
scratching it. 

I am writing, therefore, to ask how 
a driver should contend with such 
assistance from his passengers. I shall 
have three of them on our trip next 
week, which is likely to prove especially 
frightening for me, because our two 
friends, Miss Elderleigh Leigh-Elde 
and Mr. Prue, are inveterate back-seat 
drivers and their theories always 
conflict, while my good wife is a law 
unto herself and, like most laws, 
difficult to follow but dangerous ti 
ignore. I know it is all meant kindly, 
but the question remains: What shoul 
a driver do? Naturally you cannot 
prepare me against all possible con 
tingencies, but perhaps you would be 
good enough to advise me on the 
proper procedure in the followin 
circumstances, which are bound t 
arise. 

Imagine that I am _ approachiy 
cross-roads. Mr. Prue, who, being an 
enthusiastic pedestrian, is given to 
seeing signs that don’t exist and mis. 
interpreting ones that do, will say, 
“Hullo! A Halt sign!” Miss Leigh 
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Elder will say, “I think you’d better 
sound your horn, Mr. Cursett; there 
are cross-roads ahead,” and my wife 
will say, “It’s all clear, Charles, 
there’s nothing coming.” 

Bearing in mind that these remarks 
will all be made with authoritative 
assurance at one and the same moment, 
what would you advise me to do? I 
know the safest thing would be to stop, 
but if I stopped on every such occasion 
we shouldn’t cover more than five 
miles a day. If I don’t stop, though, 
Mr. Prue will exclaim, “Halt sign, Halt 
sign, Halt sign!” very quickly in an 
agitated way, and that will start an 
argument which will necessitate going 
back, either in the car or on foot, to see 
whether he is right or not. 

Still, let’s say I ignore Mr. Prue. 
Then I shall be deafened by his 
expostulations and unable to hear the 
audible warnings of approach given by 
other cars, if any. I daren’t blow the 
horn because it will irritate my wife, 
who will repeat that nothing is coming, 
but if I don’t blow the horn I shall 
offend Miss Leigh-Elder. You see? 
In fine, the only thing to do in order to 
satisfy all of them is to pull up dead 
fifty yards short of the cross-roads, 
blow the horn vigorously and simul- 
taneously express my absolute con- 
viction that there are no vehicles 
within at least two miles of us in any 
direction. 

But what I shall probably do, being 
so utterly confused, will be to put my 
foot hard down on the accelerator, 
switch on the lights instead of blowing 
the horn and shoot across the cross- 
roads just in front of a furniture van 
and trailer. Then there will be a post- 
mortem about the whole episode for 
the next ten minutes, during which my 
wife will say that furniture vans 
oughtn’t to be allowed on the road, 
while Mr. Prue will declare he told me 
so and Miss Leigh-Elder will observe 
stiffly that if I’d blown the horn the 
furniture van would have stopped and 
we shouldn’t all have been scared to 
death. Thus absorbed we shall drive 
past several extremely important signs 
without seeing them, and an uncom- 
fortable silence will ensue until our 
next narrow escape. 

Please imagine one other situation 
which is bound to arise. 

We shall find ourselves in a busy 
strange town looking for a space to 
pull in among a number of cars lining 
the kerb. Mr. Prue, misinterpreting 
signs as usual, will be chanting warn- 
ings and retracting them, while the 
attention of my wife and Miss Leigh- 
Elder will be divided between looking 
for the required space and spotting a 
teashop. In due course they will both 





exclaim, ‘“There’s one!” and simul- 
taneously point in opposite directions. 
One will mean a teashop and the other 
a parking-space, and I shall have to 
stop at once to find out who means 
which. At this identical moment, Mr. 
Prue will observe a “No Parking” sign 
ahead, but when we get closer it will 
turn out to be a “Parking” sign after all. 
By this time we shall have an angry 
line of traffic behind us, but my wife 
will want me to back into the vacant 
space, Mr. Prue will want to go on, and 
Miss Leigh-Elder will want to get 
out. 

Now if I go on, my wife and Miss 
Leigh-Elder, having spotted a teashop, 
will proclaim that if they have to 
wait a minute longer for their tea they 
will faint. Of course if they did faint 
it would simplify matters a lot, and if 
Mr. Prue fell out of the car and got 
run over it would help even more, but 
luck always deserts me on_ these 
occasions. The only alternative, there- 
fore, will be to turn down the nearest 
side-street, but directly the car noses 
into the turning Mr. Prue will shout, 
“No Entry: One-Way Street,” at 
which my wife will lean out and signal 
to the traffic that I intend to reverse. 
Having reversed a couple of yards we 


shall see that the sign is not “No 
Entry” but “Entry Only,” like the 
unnecessary sign at one end of 


Bouverie Street, London. 

It will now be quite impossible to 
drive forward again as traffic will have 
converged on us from the north, south, 
east and west. Nevertheless my wife 
will still be exhorting me to back, 
Miss Leigh-Elder will urge me to 
proceed into the side-street and Mr. 
Prue will tell me to go straight on up 
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the main street. Perhaps you would 
advise me on the best course to adopt 
in these circumstances, taking into 
consideration the fact that my car is 
an old one and can stand a fair amount 
of damage. 

I think I have said enough, Sir, to 
show you that the inefficacy of back- 
seat driving is simply the vagueness of 
it. I would suggest, therefore, that 
people wishing to be back-seat drivers 
ought to be made to pass an official 
test, which would consist of being 
driven about in traffic and asked every 
now and again to tell the driver what 
to do—no answer being adjudged 
satisfactory unless given in absolute 
detail. Forexample: “*Turnright here” 
would be wholly inadequate as a 
direction to turn into a street across 
the path of oncoming traffic. The 
correct answer would be:— 

“Brake, change down, take it easy 
now, don’t swear, raise the right-hand 
traffic indicator, look out to make sure 
it’s working, fiddle with it, put your 
hand out instead, keep an eye open 
for pedestrians and policemen, try to 
make out whether the red light ahead 
is a stop sign or a shop sign, swear at 
it, look for name of street in case it’s 
the wrong one, turn wheel, pick up 
wife’s purse, look left, look right, look 
ahead, look behind, measure the 
distance between two oncoming 
vehicles, have a shot at it, brake hard, 
pick up wife’s purse, try again, blow 
horn, apologise to pedestrian and take 
deep breath, remembering all the time 
to keep up intelligent conversation 
with passengers.” 

That in my opinion would be the 
only correct answer to only one of 
a thousand manceuvres and contin- 
gencies. The back-seat learner-driver 
would have to know the other nine 
hundred and ninety-nine, naturally. 
If he ever gave the wrong answer—if 
he said, ‘‘Oh, just turn across; they ‘ll 
see you”’—he would be asked to take 
the wheel and perform the manceuvre 
by himself according to his own 
direction. If he survived he’d take 
good care to learn the right answer 
before he tried to pass the test 
again. 

I feel convinced, Sir, that this test 
would eliminate many who are not 
qualified to be passengers on the roads 
to-day. 

Yours faithfully, 
. Cuas. CURSETT. 


P.S.—Should the idea be adopted, 
perhaps you would like to make me a 
life-member of the A.A. at a reduced 
rate and/or put up a plaque to me on 
Fanum House after I’ve completed 
my life’s mileage. 
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EOPLE who give advice about 
careers for young men always 
spoil it by all this talk about 
industry. ‘“‘There’s plenty of room in 
this or that profession,” they say, “for 
a keen young fellow who’s prepared to 
work hard.” This is all very well, but 
a keen young fellow who’s prepared to 
work hard will probably get on in 
anything; the real need is a guide for 
dull young fellows who loathe work in 
any shape. They’re the boys that 
really want help. 
Here, then, is a little advice on how 
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Careers 


to make a living with the least trouble. 
The first suggestion on our list (purely 
because it begins with “A”) is 


AcroBAT’s ASSISTANT. 


You have probably noticed these in 
what I laughingly call action at your 
local variety theatre. Their job is to 
wear a uniform with buttons that catch 
the light, and stand at the back of the 
stage. Once or twice a night they may 
be required to undertake such light 
work as starting a trapeze swinging or 
handing a pair of Indian clubs to the 
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muscular young lady in the leopard. 
skin. Of course if you have no arms, 
or do not know how to do up and undo 
buttons, you will find this a little out 
of your line and would be well advised 
to look for something different. 

If, on the other hand, you like the 
idea but imagine yourself cut out for 
something less static you might go 
one step higher and try your hand asa 


CONJURER’S ASSISTANT. 


The qualifications for this are almost 
identical, except that it is a useful 
adjunct to be able to disappear and 
reappear at need, and to be able to 
sustain a sword or two stuck through 
your torso. In this connection a 
correspondence course in Yoga will be 
found helpful. The first especially isa 
little trick well worth spending a bit 
of time over, and once you have 
mastered it you need never fear that 
your services will go long unsought. 

Young men who do not feel drawn 
to stage work, or who do not look their 
best in uniforms, or who do not in 
fact show any particular aptitude for 
anything, would do well to consider 
whether they will not find their real 
métier as a 

LADDER-STEADIER. 


Ladder - steadiers are required 
wherever ladders are used in industry 
in such positions that they are not 
completely steady. The business of the 
ladder-steadier is to stand at the 
bottom of the ladder smoking a 
cigarette and keep it steady while his 
mate climbs up and does whatever he 
is using the ladder for. The usual 
method is to place one foot on the 


bottom rung, but an alternative is to | 


sit down on the second rung. 


Prospects in this kind of job are | 


obviously bright; although you must 
of course start at the bottom, you have 
one foot on the ladder the whole time. 
Tell people this, and nine times out 
of ten they will think you mean some- 
thing quite different and praise you for 
your ambition. 

Another career worth investigating, 
for those who are not afraid to go 
abroad, is 


BLack SHEEP. 


It takes a certain amount of capital 
to set up as a black sheep, but the 
beauty of it is that it doesn’t have to be 
yours. The greatest openings for black 
sheep appear to be in Australia, 
especially Sydney, and in South Africa. 
The South Sea Islands are no longer to 
be recommended on account of the 
risk of getting film work. Those who 
are thinking of taking up this liveli- 
hood (sic) should remember that in 
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' Australia the pubs shut at six in the 
evening. This is compensated for a 


little—and how little!—by the fact 


‘that they open at six in the morning; 
' which practically only leaves South 


Africa. 

By the way, I bet you thought these 
were going to be in alphabetical order, 
didn’t you? Let me tell you that, 
except for solving problems in algebra, 
the alphabet just doesn’t mean a thing 
as far as I’m concerned. 


MAGISTRATE. 


Not a stipendiary magistrate, of 
course, Who has to know a lot of 
tedious law, but the brand that sits in 
clutches of two or three on a Petty 
Sessions bench. The training for the 
job is long—some benches require a 
minimum of eighty years—but by no 
means arduous; essential qualifications 
include well-developed prejudices, and 
no one who has ever been less than 
about sixty need apply. A magistrate’s 
duties are light; provided he takes 
care to follow any advice tendered to 
him by the Clerk he need do no more 
on his own initiative than censure the 
women in court for wearing whatever 
they are wearing. On the other hand, 
it is only fair to add that he gets 
nothing for it. 


These are only a few of the diverse 
occupations open to those who like to 
be quiet and let who will be clever. 
Several others will readily occur to the 
reader. One thinks at random, for 
example, of xylophonists in symphony 
orchestras and the people who from 
their snug tarpaulin tents work the 
stop-and-go lights at places where 
road-repairs are enforcing single-line 
traffic. One thinks less readily of 
poodle-clippers, and not at all of 
tramps, who are beginning, like doctors, 
to be discredited unless they have at 
least a book of reminiscences to their 
name. 

You may not find your niche in any 
of these suggestions; but at any rate 
Ihave given some good honest advice 
on the choice of a career without any 
discursive references to how to rise to 
the top of the tree. 

After all, who wants to rise to the 
top of a tree, anyway ? 

° ° 
Whoa! 

“Cob for sale, 15-2, quiet, warranted to 

pass all traffic.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 


° ° 





“The Duchess of , in grey and silver, 
also danced, but I did not see the Duke on 
the floor.” —Sunday Paper. 

What do you mean by looking ? 
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The Hospitable Buyer and the Absent Suppliers 


A HospiTaB_eE Buyer was asked by 
his Directors to invite as many of his 
suppliers as possible to the Festival 
Dinner in aid of the Cottage Homes 
for Superannuated Squeezers. He ac- 
cordingly importuned his various 
victims at moments when their resist- 
ance had been strategically under- 
mined and saddled each of them with 
as many tickets as he could at the 
modest price of Two Guineas. When 
in due course the Festival Dinner was 
held the Hospitable Buyer, who had 
thoughtfully arranged to be seated 
amidst his guests, was surprised to 





find himself surrounded by entirely 
strange faces, and the champagne to 
which he had so keenly looked for- 
ward was not forthcoming. The Hos- 
pitable Buyer afterwards discovered 
that for reasons best known to him- 
self the absent suppliers had each 
been forced into liquidation and were 
consequently represented at the Festi- 
val Dinner by those persons, princi- 
pally accountants, who had taken over 
their assets. 

Moral : 


CHARITY COVERETH A 


MULTITUDE OF SINs. 
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“Any MORE fer the ruddy ‘Skylark’ ?” 


Carefree Careers 


EOPLE who give advice about 
careers for young men always 
spoil it by all this talk about 
industry. “‘There’s plenty of room in 
this or that profession,” they say, “for 
a keen young fellow who’s prepared to 
work hard.” This is all very well, but 
a keen young fellow who’s prepared to 
work hard will probably get on in 
anything; the real need is a guide for 
dull young fellows who loathe work in 
any shape. They’re the boys that 
really want help. 
Here, then, is a little advice on how 


to make a living with the least trouble. 
The first suggestion on our list (purely 
because it begins with “A”) is 


AcCROBAT’S ASSISTANT. 


You have probably noticed these in 
what I laughingly call action at your 
local variety theatre. Their job is to 
wear a uniform with buttons that catch 
the light, and stand at the back of the 
stage. Once or twice a night they may 
be required to undertake such light 
work as starting a trapeze swinging or 
handing a pair of Indian clubs to the 
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muscular young lady in the leopard. 
skin. Of course if you have no arms, 
or do not know how to do up and undo 
buttons, you will find this a little out 
of your line and would be well advised 
to look for something different. 

If, on the other hand, you like the 
idea but imagine yourself cut out for 
something less static you might go 
one step higher and try your hand asa 


CONJURER’S ASSISTANT. 


The qualifications for this are almost 
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identical, except that it is a useful | 


adjunct to be able to disappear and 
reappear at need, and to be able to 
sustain a sword or two stuck through 
your torso. In this connection a 
correspondence course in Yoga will be 
found helpful. The first especially is a 
little trick well worth spending a bit 
of time over, and once you have 
mastered it you need never fear that 
your services will go long unsought. 

Young men who do not feel drawn 
to stage work, or who do not look their 
best in uniforms, or who do not in 
fact show any particular aptitude for 
anything, would do well to consider 
whether they will not find their real 
métier as a 

LADDER-STEADIER. 


Ladder - steadiers are required 
wherever ladders are used in industry 
in such positions that they are not 
completely steady. The business of the 
ladder-steadier is to stand at the 
bottom of the ladder smoking a 
cigarette and keep it steady while his 
mate climbs up and does whatever he 
is using the ladder for. The usual 


method is to place one foot on the | 


bottom rung, but an alternative is to 
sit down on the second rung. 

Prospects in this kind of job are 
obviously bright; although you must 
of course start at the bottom, you have 
one foot on the ladder the whole time. 
Tell people this, and nine times out 
of ten they will think you mean some- 
thing quite different and praise you for 
your ambition. 

Another career worth investigating, 
for those who are not afraid to go 
abroad, is 


BLack SHEEP. 


It takes a certain amount of capital 
to set up as a black sheep, but the 
beauty of it is that it doesn’t have to be 
yours. The greatest openings for black 
sheep appear to be in Australia, 
especially Sydney, and in South Africa. 
The South Sea Islands are no longer to 
be recommended on account of the 
risk of getting film work. Those who 


are thinking of taking up this liveli- | 


hood (sic) should remember that in 
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Australia the pubs shut at six in the 
evening. This is compensated for a 
little—and how little!—by the fact 
that they open at six in the morning; 
which practically only leaves South 
Africa. 

By the way, I bet you thought these 
were going to be in alphabetical order, 
didn’t you? Let me tell you that, 
except for solving problems in algebra, 
the alphabet just doesn’t mean a thing 
as far as I’m concerned. 


MAGISTRATE. 


Not a stipendiary magistrate, of 
course, Who has to know a lot of 
tedious law, but the brand that sits in 
clutches of two or three on a Petty 
Sessions bench. The training for the 
job is long—some benches require a 
minimum of eighty years—but by no 
means arduous; essential qualifications 
include well-developed prejudices, and 
no one who has ever been less than 
about sixty need apply. A magistrate’s 
duties are light; provided he takes 
care to follow any advice tendered to 
him by the Clerk he need do no more 
on his own initiative than censure the 
women in court for wearing whatever 
they are wearing. On the other hand, 
it is only fair to add that he gets 
nothing for it. 


These are only a few of the diverse 
occupations open to those who like to 
be quiet and let who will be clever. 
Several others will readily occur to the 
reader. One thinks at random, for 
example, of xylophonists in symphony 
orchestras and the people who from 
their snug tarpaulin tents work the 
stop-and-go lights at places where 
road-repairs are enforcing single-line 
traffic. One thinks less readily of 
poodle-clippers, and not at all of 
tramps, who are beginning, like doctors, 
to be discredited unless they have at 
least a book of reminiscences to their 
name. 

You may not find your niche in any 
of these suggestions; but at any rate 
I have given some good honest advice 
on the choice of a career without any 
discursive references to how to rise to 
the top of the tree. 

After all, who wants to rise to the 
top of a tree, anyway ? 

° ° 
Whoa! 

“Cob for sale, 15-2, quiet, warranted to 

pass all traffic.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 


° ° 





“The Duchess of ,in grey and silver, 
also danced, but I did not see the Duke on 
the floor.”—Sunday Paper. 


What do you mean by looking? 
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The Hospitable Buyer and the Absent Suppliers 


A HospiTaBLeE Buyer was asked by 
his Directors to invite as many of his 
suppliers as possible to the Festival 
Dinner in aid of the Cottage Homes 
for Superannuated Squeezers. He ac- 
cordingly importuned his various 
victims at moments when their resist- 
ance had been strategically under- 
mined and saddled each of them with 
as many tickets as he could at the 
modest price of Two Guineas. When 
in due course the Festival Dinner was 
held the Hospitable Buyer, who had 
thoughtfully arranged to be seated 
amidst his guests, was surprised to 





find himself surrounded by entirely 
strange faces, and the champagne to 
which he had so keenly looked for- 
ward was not forthcoming. The Hos- 
pitable Buyer afterwards discovered 
that for reasons best known to him- 
self the absent suppliers had each 
been forced into liquidation and were 
consequently represented at the Festi- 
val Dinner by those persons, princi- 
pally accountants, who had taken over 
their assets. 

Moral : 


CHARITY COVERETH A 


MULTITUDE OF SIs. 








' IP VAN WINKLE, my dear. 
After all these years. Now tell 
me everything about everybody.” 

“TY hardly know where to start.” 

“Oh, but I want to hear it all— 
all. You don’t know how thrilled I 
am. Your husband, to begin with. 
Has he retired ?” 

“Yes, we’re living in Surrey.” 

“How wonderful! I’m so glad. And 
what about the boys?” 

“John has this moment passed into 
Sandhurst.” 

“But how splendid!” 

“The younger one—you remember 
Peter—took his School Certificate last 
year with six credits.” 

“No! Well, I do call that magnifi- 
cent. I can’t tell you how delighted I 
am. I’m not in the least surprised. I 
always knew your children would be 
brilliant. But that really is magnifi- 
cent. And what about your charming 
Veronica? I’ve so often thought of 
ler—dear, lovely child!” 
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“T always hold them thus.” 
“Splendid !—as for Darts.” 


Breakdown 


“Viola? She——” 

“T meant to say Viola. Did I say 
Veronica? I must be absolutely off 
my head. Naturally, I knew it was 
Viola all the time.” 

“She’s been doing quite well with 
her music.” 


“Oh, how interesting! To think of 


her being musical! I really am thrilled. 
Musical. Fancy!” 

“You know she’s engaged?” 

“No! Tell me all about it.” 

“He’s a sailor 24 

“How perfect!” 

“And we all like him so much.” 

“Tt sounds like a fairy-tale to me. 
Just too good to be true.” 

“They hope to be married in Sept- 
ember and then they go to Malta.” 

“Malta! Of all the divine places! 
My dear, I’m too, too delighted about 
it all. Go on, go on!” 

“Well, I really should like you to 
see the house. I hope you’ll come and 
stay. My mother is with us just now.” 
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“Your dear, dear mother! How 
well J remember her! How is she?” 
“Wonderfully well, thank you.” 

“How excellent! I’m so delighted. 
And that charming father of yours?” 
“He’s very well, too.” 


“Tsn’t that good? I can’t tell you? 


how glad I am. And what about 


the dear old governess—the one I) 


remember so well?” 


“How clever of you! Miss Chump 


is flourishing and I often see her inf 
London. 


‘Marvellous, really marvellous! And | 


I can’t tell you how overjoyed I am.) 

Tell me more.” : 
“Let me see . . 

my Uncle Alfred?” 
“Oh, so well. 





happy.” 
*“As a matter of fact, Uncle Alfred | 
is dead.” 
“Really? How too, too delightful. 7 
IT can’t tell you how . . 


. Do you remember 


Dear old gentle. 
man! How I do hope he’s well ani? 
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THE FOX AND THE GRAPES 


“None of them look absolutely ripe just now.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, June 26th.—Commons: A.P.D. 
introduced. 


Tuesday, June 27th.—Lords: Messages 





The Member for Cheltenham (to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer). “Hey! Tus 1s No 
WAY TO TREAT AN M.P.—anp AN INDE- 
PENDENT ONE AT THAT.” 


(“Members of the House were not merely 
rubber stamps.” —Mr. Lipson.] 


from the King. Various measures 
advanced. 


Commons: 
Committee. 


Wednesday, June 28th.—Lords: State- 
ment on Tientsin. Civil Defence Bill 
taken in Committee. 


Commons: Finance Bill taken in 
Committee. 


Monday, June 26th—Mr. GoDFREY 
NIcHOLSON wants Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
and Signor Musso.in1 to swap half an 
hour on each other’s wireless, so that, 
presumably, loose propaganda should 
be short-circuited. It is an attractive 
idea, and it would be interesting to 
see in what terms the Italians refused 
it. A further suggestion (not made in 
the House) is that Dr. GorBBELS 
should be offered the job of “Uncle 
Josef” in the Children’s Hour. His 
bedtime stories are, after all, the best 


Finance Bill taken in 


- in Europe. 


Should M.P.’s accept fees for smiling 


_ hicely while presenting cheques to the 


winners of football pools and being 
photographed in the process? Mr. 
Ammon thinks not, and Mr. P’s. R. 


_ heartily agrees with him; but the 
_ ArtorNEY-GENERAL declined to give 


a ruling, and was not aware that 
Members had been approached in this 
way. Mr. Ammon assured him they 
had, and that the fees offered were fat. 
Sir HERBERT WILLIAMS, who has just 
got a knighthood in the Birthday 
Honours, professed anxiety to find out 
if the respective drawing-values of 
M.P.’s was known. If Mr. Ammon is 
right, Mr. P’s. R. is afraid it is but a 
short step to Parliamentary candidates 
being selected on account of perfect 
“pool faces.” 

A.P.D., the Government’s answer to 
the demand that no excessive profits 
should be made on armaments, was 
not very well received, although intro- 
duced by the CHANCELLOR in his most 
persuasive manner. He _ said _ he 
regarded himself in the matter merely 
as a long-stop responsible for whatever 
escaped the prehensile hands of the 
MINISTER OF Suppty (‘The long-stop 
has been abolished in __ first-class 
cricket” —Mr. EprE). The Duty will 
apply to those firms whose receipts 
from armaments (not to include food, 
but machines, tools, clothing and all 
war supplies to other countries) 
exceed £200,000 a year: it will be a 
tax of sixty per cent. on the profits 
which exceed a certain standard; and, 
apart from exceptional cases, this 
standard will be fixed by a somewhat 
complicated calculation based on a 
firm’s turnovers on armament and 
non-armament work. 

The Opposition were scathing. “A 
political tax . . . hopelessly impossible 
to work,” said Mr. PerHicK-LAWRENCE. 
“A.P.D. would be interpreted by the 
public as A Political Dodge,” said Mr. 





THE KIWI GETS HIS WINGS 


Sir Kinestey Woop announced the com- 
pletion of an agreement for the manu- 
facture of aircraft and the training of pilots 
in New Zealand. 
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Nort Baker. ‘Window-dressing,” 
said Colonel WEepcwoop. For the 
Liberals Mr. Epwarp Evans had no 
objection to its principle, but he con- 
sidered it a political and not a revenue 
measure. The Conservatives accepted 
it rather in the same spirit. The most 
interesting speech of the evening was 





Col. Wedgwood. 


“H’m! 
UNCOMMONLY LIKE EYE-WASH !” 


Looks TO ME 


that of Mr. Horxrnson, who insisted 
that many leaders of industry were 
prepared to give of their best without 
any sign of reward, and that this 
proposed tax would not succeed in 
queering the pitch of the wrong kind 
of contractor. 

Tuesday, June 27th.—After receiving 
a message from The Kine, thanking 
them for their loyal greetings, the 
Lords got through a lot of useful but 
unspectacular business. 

In the Commons the Labour Party 
were much concerned at the amount of 
Japanese salmon which is_ being 
imported in tins marked “foreign 
produce” in only very small letters. 
Mr. STANLEY replied that he was con- 
sidering a change in the law, but at 
present he had no power to insist that 
the word “Japanese” should appear 
on the tins. He assured the Labour 
Party that the Food Department was 
not laying in any of this fish, and 
added the disconcerting information 
that the Co-operative Society had 
bought some of it. That closed the 
matter. 

A long and slightly heated skirmish 
between Mr. Hor&-BEuisua and Lt.-Col. 
MacnaMaRA ended in a dead-lock, 
Lt.-Col. MacNAMARA insisting that the 
Territorials were being discouraged at 
the delay in equipping them and 
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“They’re goin’ to build the new club round them.” 


declaring that confidence was shaken 
by the War Office’s failure since 
Munich to make any effort to pro- 
vide for an expansion smal! enough 
compared with what might have been 
needed, and Mr. Hore-BE IsuHa refus- 
ing to accept such a description of what 
had been done. All Territorial units, 
he said, should have complete uniforms 
by July. 

Nothing new from Tientsin. 

In extraordinarily vague terms Mr. 
GEORGE Strauss asked leave to bring 
in a Bill which he had devised to make 
the Governor and Directors of the 
Bank of England consult the Govern- 
ment on all financial matters which 
affected national interests; but after 
Sir HERBERT WILLIAMs had unkindly 
described it as undiluted nonsense 
leave was firmly refused. 

When the Finance Bill was con- 
sidered in Committee the new horse- 
power tax was attacked from two 
angles without, however, moving the 
heart of the CHANCELLOR, whose 
prime duty, as he reminded the House, 
was to raise money at a very grave 
time. A Liberal amendment, sponsored 
by Sir Percy Harris, exempted cars 


over two years in age from the extra 
tax, and was defeated; a Conservative 
amendment, heavily backed, reduced 
the tax to £1 per horse-power, but in 
view of the CHANCELLOR’s offer to 
give sympathetic consideration to any 
scheme brought forward by the motor- 
trade for revising the existing system 
of rating engines, Colonel SANDEMAN 
ALLEN asked leave to withdraw it. 
This was refused by the Opposition, 
but they were beaten by 204 to 135, 
although accompanied into the lobby 
by a few stalwart Conservatives, 
among whom was Mr. Lipson, who 
had protested that Members were not 
rubber stamps to sign the CHAN- 
CELLOR’S decrees. 

Wednesday, June 28th.—Lord Hatt- 
FAX and the P.M. both made state- 
ments this afternoon about the 
situation in China, during which they 
described the negotiations which are 
to take place at Tokyo and the 
firmness of the British reply to the 
latest Japanese demand that all Third- 
Power vessels should leave the Treaty 
ports of Wenchow and Foochow by 
noon of June 29th. 

Sir Kinestey Woop had two good 


hits of news forthe House at Questions. 
The first was that Sir HENRY Hoare’s 
generous offer of 2,700 acres of his land 
to the National Trust has persuaded 
him not to go on with the proposed 
aerodrome at Stourton in Wiltshire; 
the second that as a result of the recent 
mission to New Zealand complete 
agreement had been reached and the 
New Zealand Government were going 
ahead with a scheme for the establish- 
ment of a De Havilland factory and 
for the training of larger numbers of 
pilots. Not fewer than 1,500 would 
be available annually in the event of 
war. 


Maxton that he considered the state- 
ment in which the Arab Centre in 
London accused British authorities in 
Palestine of brutality as a piece of 
propaganda containing a mass of 
falsehoods. This was plain speaking 
from a Secretary of State, and here 
would seem to be a matter on which 
Lord PEertH’s new department should 
get to work. 

Discussion followed of complicated 
clauses, dealing with income-tax and 
sur-tax, in the Finance Bill. 


in a 


Mr. Matcotm MacDona.p told Mr. | 
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Kardervermash 


EAR MR. PUNCH,—One opens 
D one’s newspaper in these days 

always with a feeling of fore- 
boding, because either the Axis powers 
have done something distressing, or 
else they have not, which is even more 
sinister and obviously the calm before 
the storm. Mere political events, 
however, pale into insignificance beside 
a suggestion which appears in the 
Correspondence Column of to-day’s 
Times. We are still a great and 
powerful nation, Sir, and capable of 
resisting foreign might, but what shall 
save us from the enemy within the 
gates, especially when he is allowed 
to publish his foul ideas in The Times? 
The nation looks to Mr. Punch. 

I refer of course to the disgusting 
suggestion of Wing-Commander Yoo! 
that the whole system of printing 
score-cards at cricket matches should 
be revolutionised. ‘For years,” he 
writes, ‘“‘the spectator at cricket 
matches has suffered from the annoy- 
ance of not being able to buy score- 
cards until an hour or more after the 
match has started.” He conjures up a 
picture of rows of scowling faces at 
Lord’s, the click of bat against ball 
drowned by the grinding of a thousand 
sets of teeth. I venture to assert that 
this is not a true picture. It has been 
well said that the joys of anticipation 
outweigh the joys of attainment, and 
for me and all real cricket-lovers that 
first hour is made almost solemnly 
beautiful by the knowledge that at any 
moment there may fall upon our ears, 
like the bird-song of the dawn, the 
musical cry of ‘“Mashkar Karderver- 
mash,” two of the most beautiful 
words, I think, in the English language. 
Many a lonely English heart, far from 
home under the burning tropic sky or 
amid the Arctic wastes, has remem- 
bered them when things seemed 
hopeless, and gained courage to go on. 

The mere suggestion that the slight- 
est alteration is desirable in the time- 
honoured ritual of the Mashkar is bad 
enough, but imagination boggles at 
the dreadful picture conjured up by 
the Wing-Commander’s final para- 
graphs. “There is no need,” he says, 
“for the side which opens the innings 
to be at the top of the card, or for the 
players to be in the correct batting 
order, as all the spectator wants is a 
score-card showing the composition of 
the sides, so that he can keep a record 
of the match as it progresses, and 
readily identify the players.” For- 
sooth! One almost expects him to go 
on to say that it might make a nice 


change if the batsmen were to stand 
on their heads and have large numbers 
hung round their feet. If such perni- 
cious suggestions were allowed to take 
root it is impossible to guess where it 
would end. It might even lead in time 
to the Mashkar developing into a sort 
of theatre programme with pictures of 
the players and their views on life. 
The last paragraph of all, however, 
plumbs a depth which even the pre- 
ceding ones do not reach, and the 
Wing-Commander reveals himself in 
his true colours. ‘The printer,” he 
concludes, “would then probably sell 
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more cards, as many people would buy 
another card later on if the first was 
not in the correct order.” Comment 
is superfluous. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Horatio Hoaa (Col. retd.). 


° ° 


“At the police station the money was 
handed over to an employee of the circus, 
whom it tried to bite."—Local Paper. 


We’re always careful to keep clear of 
the stuff. 
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“So I sed to ’im, ‘Nobody can’t throw dirt at me’” 
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Peter is engaged to a girl named extreme youth that he is going to pat 
At the Play Helen (Miss ANNE Firtu), and this marry her. Joan takes it bravely, only > bu 
Helen is the spanner which Mr. Ratti- breaking down to John, who sees 7 gce 
5 ee , GAN flings into these well-oiled works. clearly exactly what is happening and 
AFTER THE Dance” (St. JaMEs’s) Looking coldly at her you would’ who happens to be in love with her. 
Tuos—E who wondered if French choose the most fatuous of the She wishes David good luck, keeps up 
Without Tears was not just a appearances at a ghastly party, 
witty flash from an unsubstantial and flings herself quietly from | 
pan have their answer here. Mr. the balcony. Six months later 7 
TERENCE RaTTIGAN proves him- David, still shocked by a sudden 7 
self much more than a polished discovery of the depth of his 
jester by giving us a play which feeling for Joan, is about to 
attempts to analyse human marry Helen when John gives 
troubles and does so with balance him a most salutary dressing- 
and detachment. The troubles down and makes it clear beyond | 
admittedly are largely artificial, argument that the only thing f 
but they are no less real to their left for him to do is to return | 
subjects. Helen to young Peter. This he : 
These are the Bright Young + x3 does, by telephone, and as the 
Things of yesteryear matured in (aati curtain falls we see him relapsing nov 
pickle, the Gin-soaked Smarties aa , A — sadly upon the bottle. : gal 
whom neither bankruptcy, iM Why “ws. Well, all this is engineered ©  go¢ 
cirrhosis nor a stately aia ip y li with a skill which would make ie 
. WOU) UM Z i 
have rescued from the Bleary —_ me look forward at any time to (Mi 
Thirties and the imminence of the next play by Mr. Ratricay, goc 
the Boring Forties; Mr. EvELyN POOR RELATION TAKES ROOT but there are two defects, one son 
Wauen’s early characters grown John Reid . Mr. Martrxs Waker big and one small. First, the _ anc 
up and asking what has happened character of David. It goes no | ant 
to them. The centre of the circle way to bear out what we are Mic 
is David (Mr. Ropert Harris),whojust B.Y.T.’s without hesitation for the constantly being told—that he isa bad- I 
missed the War and has an historical next chair at dinner. She is the sort of tempered, hard-hearted bear whose Ep 
brain which he is too pampered to use. girl who follows up a Second in Social _ reputation for eccentric toughness is wit 
He mouches round his pent-house in Sciences with a place on every com- proverbial; he is shown to us as a ing 
Park Lane dictating jejune tags about mittee for interfering with the recrea- weak, slightly irritable person whose anc 
the Wittelsbachs to a secretary and tions ofthe poor; but she is pretty and compassion is easily aroused, and not ces: 
swallowing vast draughts of at all as a man whose morbid pro 
whisky, the nearly neat fruits twists would change his wife | gee 
of the private fortune which is from a normal girl to a hysteri- sho 
all that is the matter with him. cal dipsomaniac. The fault is the 
We will come back to him not in the acting but in the writ- on 
in a minute. His wife. Joan ing and casting; Mr. Ropert wir 
(Miss CATHERINE LACEY), is a Harris, excellent actor though | chu 
tired lady whose mileage to the he is, is by nature far too gentle Ep 
gallon of gin is negligible. She for the part. Second, the end. the 
has great charm and _ forced It is too arbitrary for so well- dot 
gaiety, but her nerves are shot observed a play. The girl Helen the 
to bits and pieces, and to be is dumped—and dumped is the to 
herself for five seconds would only possible word—on Peter. (ge 
be an effort long since impos- John, the idle but perceptive but 
sible. She and David have been sot, is the most successful pla 
married for twelve years; they character. He is drawn with tow 
have lived together for longer, great sympathy, and Mr. We 
their marriage having been a Wacker makes a first-class job | Kir 
bottled frolic which has turned of him. The other principals! —~ Tri 
out a surprising success. David have mentioned give very | ow: 
has ceased to be in love with sound performances, and in exe 
her, and assumes that she is addition Miss VioLta LYEL is eco 
no longer more than very fond immensely effective as the life eco 
of him; their life, an unnatural “_—— "TWIXT THE CUP AND THE LIP” and soul of the old soaks at hov 
hangover from the Scintillating David Scott-Fowler . Mr. Rospertr Harris home. ERIc. har 
Twenties, is too artificial to Helen Banner. . Miss ANNE Firtu P ” tha 
allow of real emotion. PERICLES, PRINCE OF TyRE wh 
Peter (Mr. HusErtT GREGG), (Oren Arr THEATRE) do 
a young relation of David’s, lives with horribly energetic, and her complete THERE are many good reasons why — the 
them and acts as secretary. John lack of humour, so fresh to David, Pericles, Prince of Tyre, seldom dur 
(Mr. Martin WALKER) also lives with helps her to bowl him off his feet. perambulates through his varied mu 
them, sponging shamelessly on the Almost before he knows she has adventures in the Near East on | man 
grounds of a good wit and an accom- whisked him on to the waggon and has English stages. A very large com- whe 
plished thirst. told Joan with the brutal honesty of | pany is required for a succession of — Sha 
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parts which do not last very long 
but are very important in their little 
scenes. The Second Act is dominated 
by episodes in a brothel and, although 
virtue magnificently triumphs, this 
does not affect the suitability of the 
play, because in England SHakzs- 
PEARE is Classified as Education and 
thought particularly suitable for the 
young; but when the chance does 
come, as it has come at the Open Air 
Theatre in Regent’s Park, the merits 
of the play at once make themselves 
plain. 

The story of Pericles is properly 
accompanied by the figure of Gower 
as compere. The classical name must 
not hide from us that here is the 
essence of medieval fairy-tale: that 
nowhere else in the Shakespearian 
gallery will we meet kings, whether 
good or bad, of quite the same colour- 
ful simplicity. The wicked Antiochus 
(Mr. WiLFRID WALTER), the very 
good Simonides (Mr. Tristan Raw- 
son) owe nothing to the Renaissance, 
and if the setting is the setting of 
antiquity, the people are of the 
Middle Ages. 

In this production Mr. Rospert 
EppisoN shows us young Pericles 
with very little power of enjoy- 
ing himself. That he should flee 
and should encounter suc- 
cessive misfortunes and be 
profoundly sorry for himself 
seems natural; that he 
should be willing to challenge 
the riddle and to risk his life 
on answering it in order to 
win the daughter of Antio- 
chus seems strange on Mr. 
Eppison’s interpretation of 
the part. Mr. EppIson is no 
doubt right to make Pericles 
the essentially passive figure 
to whom things happen 
(generally unpleasant things), 
but it is a weakness in the 
play that no one warms 
towards the young Pericles. 
We do warm towards old 
King Simonides, whom Mr. 
Tristan Rawson makes 
own brother to King Cole, 
except for the extreme 
economy of his festivities; 
economies wrapped round, 
however, with so much 
handshaking and geniality 
that the knights and others 
who have come for the party 
do not seem cast down at 
the meagre fare and brief 
duration. We warm very 
much to the First Fisher- 
man, Mr. Morris Harvey, 
who brings us Peggotty into 
Shakespeare, and we even 


warm, though we should not, to the 
short and energetic old woman who 
appears in the programme under the 





THE FISHY SAMARITAN 


Pedee. 6 65. Mr. Rosert Eppison 
First Fisherman . Mr. Morris HARVEY 





RETURN OF THE FAR-FROM-PRODIGAL DAUGHTER 


Pericles . 
Marina . 





. Mr. Rosert Eppison 
. Miss MarGaret VINES 
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brief description of Bawd (Miss PoLLIE 
Emery), whose horrible cackling and 
degraded activities cannot destroy an 
interest in her business venture. She 
comes into a part of the play in 
which the dramatist has moved on 
and is absorbed in the fortunes of 

Marina, daughter of Antiochus. Miss 

MARGARET VINES has an extremely 

difficult part because Marina is what 

in the modern vocabulary is called a 

“life-changer,”’ and she has to carry 

off the achievements of the stranger 

in The Passing of the Third Floor 

Back and yet remain unaffected, the 

heroine of a small play. Inset for 

extra good measure the wicked 

Queen Dionyza (Miss CATHLEEN NEs- 

BITT), the murderer who fails to 

strike, the pirates who seize and sell 

her; all these fairy-tale figures play 
their parts with zest. But they are 
parts which move at a greater pace 
than we have got used to in the life 
of Pericles, where events are some- 

times a little long in coming to a 

head. 

This Regent’s Park production is 
happily conceived in the spirit of 
the coloured pictures of a children’s 
book, with ships and palaces that 
might have come from a_ super 
toy-shop. It is presented in a 

spirit of story-telling with- 
out didactic purpose, the 
tale of a man’s adven- 
tures which might easily 
have been made into a 
morality play but is kept 
as swiftly varying entertain- 
ment. When the inhabitants 
of Tarsus come on in their 
rags and lie about on the 
grass to represent the last 
stages of famine, they do it 
gracefully and as a prelude 
to the dance with which they 
are going to celebrate the 
arrival in their midst of the 
sheaves of wheat and great 
pots of refreshing drink ; and 
when the coffin is washed 
ashore and the Queen is 
brought back to life, the 
event is produced as a happy 
piece of conjuring. 

In this carefree spirit the 
production never takes the 
troubles of Pericles too much 
to heart, and it leaves us 
in the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus fully prepared for 
a completely happy ending. 

D.W. 


° ° 
Golf at the Zoo 


“Very Licut Drives Orr 
ELEepHants "—Sunday Times. 
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The Wistful Woman 


ORKING through a powerful 

page by a celebrated Sunday 

scribe, we came upon this 
moving passage :— 


“Most of all, never turn your back 
on life itself, exclaiming that you do 
not hope to know again the infirm 
glory of the positive hour ... as I 
sensed a woman in black was thinking, 
standing at the bottom of the hill at 
ten minutes to seven last Monday 
evening at * on the Oxford road. 





Was it you? 


You had your back to me. You 
drooped in solitary communion as 
you gazed down at the reeds beyond 
the bridge. 


I felt so sorry for your back that I 
should like to send you this message :— 


The one law in life that never fails 
ts the law of compensation.” 


# : f Be * 


Eager to help our old friend in his 
difficulty we caused inquiries to be 
made, and we have received and 
forwarded the following information :— 


(1) “Drar Mr. ,—Yes, it was 
me, and may I say you do write 
beautiful. It was very clever of you to 
sense that I was thinking all that about 
the positive hour, especially with my 
back to you, as a matter of fact Tom 
had dropped his wrist-watch into the 
water, the little strap was broke you 
see, Tom was down there with his 
socks off poking in the mud and I was 
helping from the bridge you see, we 
did not find the watch, and not being 
insured I do not know how we go on 
for compensation, but Tom says as you 
were so sorry for my back, perhaps you 
would send him a new watch. 

Yours truly, 





”° 





Somewhat to our surprise we 
received by the same post the following 
letter from another lady :— 


(2) ‘““DEaR ——,—Yes, it was ME. 
How did you guess? I was not turn- 
ing my back on life itself, but I al- 
ways turn my back when I see motor- 
ears, if I can, because I do not like 
motor-cars much. I get hay-fever bad, 
and I do not like dust in my eyes at all. 
But of course if I had known it was you 
I should have turned my front on life 
itself. Do not bother to be very sorry 
for me because, except for the hay- 
fever, I am quite happy. I have a good 





* We suppress the name. 


husband and three nice children, and 
I wear black because it suits me. 
Yours ever, 


” 








Next day the mystery deepened :— 


(3) ‘‘ Please tell Mr. that it was 
ME. My little boy Oswald used to keep 
an aquarium with newts and stickle- 
backs and things, and although the 
newts used to get out sometimes and 
get into the salad I took quite an 
interest myself, especially the stickle- 
backs which build nests in the spring- 
time, at least the father does as I 
expect you know, because it is rather 
a beautiful thought I think and I 
know you like beautiful thoughts. 
Well, now when I go near a stream in 
the summer I often have a look to see 
if there are any ‘red-throats’ as Oswald 
used to call them, on account of the 
father stickleback who goes red when 
he is building his nest. Well I did not 
see any, I think perhaps it is a little 
late for it. I only saw two newts, 
however I did not see you and as you 
say there is always something. 

Yours, 





ss 





Yesterday arrived a fourth 


account :— 


yet 


(4) “Dear Srr,—Yes, it was me, 
though I do not know what it has to 
do with you I am sure. I see in 
another part of your page you say— 

‘And I found peace there. Isn’t that 
the most important thing of all?’ 
Then you say: ‘Tell me, please, if you 
are not greedy of your secret, of any 
resting-place where such oblivion has 
come to you.’ But how the —— 
can anyone find peace any whereif every 
young gentleman who drives past in a 
motor-car is going to write a piece in 
the papers about it? That bridge, as 
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a matter of fact, was a favourite spot 
of mine, because it was where I used 
to meet my Bill when we were courting, 
and I like to stand there and think a 
bit, at least I did, because since you 
wrote there is always a crowd there 
Saturdays and Sundays and they are 
talking of putting up a petrol-station, 
so thanking you very much, I am sure, 
Yours truly, —”" 


And this came to-day :— 


(5) “Dear Srr,—Yes, it was me, 
and you are quite right, I was very 
unhappy because my husband was 
killed on his way to the works by one 
of the company’s lorries, I have not got 
my money yet, there is some trouble 
over the law. I do not understand it 
all but it is something about common 
employment or something, the lawyer 
says he will take it to the lords, he is 
very kind but I don’t know I am sure, 
anyway Sir, if you think the law of 
workmen’s compensation never fails 
I hope you will think again. 

Yours truly, 


” 





4. P. Bs. 
° ° 


Letters from a Gunner 
XIII 
Y DEAR MOTHER,—I’m 


afraid the reference to the 

a Duchess of Richmond’s Ball 
is hackneyed but inevitable. The 
parallel is not complete, of course. 
Five days have gone by and Waterloo 
is yet to be fought, but the picture of 
gallant men and fair women I 
give you the fair women—a woman 
who cannot make herself sufficiently 
attractive for a dance is one of the 
kind who inevitably does not dance 
after the age of twenty-five—but I 
am not so sure of the gallant men. Mess 
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kit is Mess kit, but I am sure I am 
recognisable as a Chartered Account- 
ant, however much my spurs may clink. 

In short, the Battery has had a 
dance. Our Battery funds were down 
to £13 7s. 9d., and the Mess President 
decided that a dance was the only 
thing left. How otherwise could we 
clear the deficit on the last dance? 
A whist drive or a jumble sale? 

I must say I was much attracted 
to the idea of a jumble sale. I was 
looking round the store-hut the other 
day, and really we have a most valu- 
able collection of useless articles. For 
instance, we have a large supply of 
torches without bulbs and_ bulbs 
without torches (neither fitting the 
other). There are a few respirators 
without mouthpieces (just the thing 
for the children to play with), and 
somewhere or other, I believe, there is 
quite a supply of three-inch guns (now 
retired from service). A couple of 
those, one on either side of the entrance 
to your garden A.R.P. shelter, and 
you have ali the ingredients of 
complete isolation. 

Picture, then, St. Matthew’s-in-the- 
Woods Parish Hall, gaily decked for the 
evening’s revelry. Bert Persimmon’s 
Swing Five are tuning-up on the 
platform (a crate of bottled beer under 
the piano) and  Battery-Sergeant- 
Major Leather is already in the 
Refreshment Room (Other Ranks) 
starting on a conversation with a 
waitress that will continue throughout 
the evening. Wandering a little 
uneasily round the hall are “other 
ranks,” not quite happy in their blue 
patrol uniform, and sitting in little 
clumps of five, already quite at home, 
are the girls who will dance with them 
later on in the evening. Why is it that 
the girls are always so self-possessed, 
while the men always look as though 
they were beginning to realise that it 
was the wrong dance after all ? 


The band starts up. One couple 
takes the floor. It is Lance-Bomb- 
ardier Socket, a slight young man 
with the figure of a footballer. He is 
dancing with a girl wearing a green 
frock straight, to my untutored eye, 
from Paris, but as the girl spends all 
day in assembling sparking- plugs, I 
think I am wrong. They dance 
extremely well, and are quite unmoved 
to find themselves alone through the 
whole dance. More young men come 
in and hang about. The girls continue 
to talk briskly as though they had 
never intended to dance anyhow, and 
were very glad to have a chance of 
such a long téte-a-téte. 

I take myself to the Refreshment 
Room (Officers). The Battery Com- 
mander is at the bar buying gin-and- 
limes for his guests and whisky for 


himself. I join the gin-and-lime 
tasters. His wife is a large motherly 
woman. (I discover later that she 


dances extremely well and is glad that 
her children, at boarding-school, don’t 
interfere with her afternoon bridge.) 
Our senior captain is talking uneasily 
to an extremely pretty girl, giving a 
very good impression of a man who 
has decided that he really must 
propose to-night and get it over. (I 
discover afterwards that she is his 
sister, and—to my mind unsuitably— 
three-quarters of the way towards 
being a vet.) The junior captain is 
surrounded by a crowd of men who 
clearly play a good deal of Rugger— 
either Rugger or all-in wrestling. They 
look like men who will later stage 
some hearty riot in the middle of a 
Paul Jones. (This is the one surmise 
that proved to be correct.) I ask the 
wife of the junior subaltern for a 
dance and discover that (a) she does 
not dance very well and (b) she wishes 
to know my views on Mr. James 
Joyce’s latest work. Junior subalterns 
should not have wives, or, if they 
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—it is certainly strange that so few people wish to inspect the results of bis labours. 
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must, should not have wives like 
that. 

That is the worst of a Territorial 
Unit. You never know where you are. 
The Battery Commander is fifty and 
wears a Military Medal which he won 
in the last war. Yet his Headquarters 
Sergeant wears a Military Cross won 
in the same turmoil. The senior 
captain is twenty-five, unmarried, 
plays tennis for his county and races 
at Brooklands. The junior subaltern 
is thirty-five, has three children and is 
the Borough Librarian. 

But to return to the dance. By ten 
o’clock it is very gay. By eleven the 
Battery Commander’s wife has been 
presented with a bouquet of flowers, 
the Battery-Sergeant-Major has got as 
far as his first term of service in India 
(and the waitress is swallowing it all, 
hook, line and sinker), and the Rugger 
men, while not actually throwing the 
crockery about, have already in- 
fluenced several cups and saucers to 
fall to the floor amid laughter and 
wild cries. 

And so till two o’clock. The Battery- 
Sergeant-Major makes a single start- 
ling appearance to do the Lambeth 
Walk. Gunner Killey shows me a few 
steps of the Tango, but his girl-friend 
is impatient at this waste of valuable 
time. Gunner Killey smiles in a 
friendly way. “You know ’ow, it is, 
Sir, with women. They don’t under- 
stand us men.” 

I must try to help Gunner Killey 
over that fence. If one could find a 
woman who did not understand us 
only too well! 

(Forgive this mood of cynicism. It 
was probably all that lime.) 

Your loving Son, 
HAROLD. 


° ° 


Fresh Water 


ESTLESS are the reeds 
And the weeds in the water, 
And the Friesian as it feeds 
With its sister and its daughter. 


Beautiful the bank, 

Slippery the slime, 
Deliriously dank 

Is a stream in summertime— 


The hawthorn trying 
To trail in the tides, 

The lily-leaves lying 
On their undersides, 


Rushes reaching high, 
The marshland swathing— 
Enchanting for the eye, 
Beastly for the bathing. 
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F you wonder why I’m so doggone 
busy cleanin’ our six-shooters and 
buffalo-guns, it’s because they 

jes’ ain’t no purtier time of year out 
West than right now, pardner, so I 
figured we'd better be gittin’ in a visit 
to a dude ranch. Naturally we must 
know how to talk like cowboys if we’re 
going to keep the respect of our fellow- 
dudes, so we must be careful to say or 
do nothing which smacks of being 

Lenty. Showing greenness. Green- 
horns (syn.: tenderfoots, pilgrims) are 
sometimes called lents. 
course, we had better know how to 

Fork a hoss. Ride a horse. By this 
it is not necessarily implied that we 
should join the active participants at a 
rodeo and sign our death-warrants by 
trying to ride a 

Sunfisher. A bucking bronco which 
twists so much in mid-air that sunlight 
shines on its belly. Or we might find 
ourselves on a horse which was adept at 







“Ab, you don’t see cricket like this at Lord’s.” 


First of all, of 


cel, ge! itn, * 


Ap ae m 


American Slang 
A Glossary for Elder Readers 


Swapping ends. Turning around in 
mid-air so as to light with the hind- 
feet where the fore-feet started from, 
and vice versa. If we were in the saddle 
at the time (‘‘in” meaning in this case 
“in the vicinity of’) we should prob- 
ably find ourselves just as adept as 
the horse at swapping ends, and would 
doubtless manage to light with the 
hind-feet where the forehead started 
from, and vice versa. When a broom- 
tail (a horse which has its tail cut off 
ragged; a general term for any horse, 
especially an unbroken one) begins 
walking beaming (bucking with a see- 
saw motion, landing alternately on 
hind- and fore- feet) or “duckin’ his 
head and swallowin’ his tail,” it is the 
work of a moment for the average easy- 
going equestrian to find himself first 
daylightin’ (bouncing; showing day- 
light between saddle and self) and then 
eatin’ gravel (being thrown, shed, or 
otherwise sloughed off by the bronc). 
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: 

Of course if one should somehow) 
manage to stay on for a while, the 
horse would expect him to do a littk 

Scratching. Spurring. sate 
rodeo etiquette bars i 

Bicycling. Spurring alternately on one | 
side and then the other. Also it is not | 
considered good form for a rider to be 7 

Pulling leather. Holding on to the © 
saddle with the hands while riding a | 
bucking bronco. This sort of thing is | 
viewed with contempt by all, from long. 
horns (old-timers) and ranahans (cow. 
boys), waddies (ranahans), cowpokes 
(waddies), and cowbunnies (cowpokes| 
to wranglers (horse-herders whos f 
special job is to corral horses) and 

Bows and arrows. A term applied to 
the noble red men by white residents | 
on Indian reservations. Perhaps the 
safest thing for most of us to do befor | 
sliding the old flesh-and-blood aboard | 
a cayuse (horse) would be to 

Tooth it. Look at the animal’s teeth 
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“Come quickly, Mummy. 


to determine its age. If the horse 
appears to be well up in its fifties, past 
the rowdiness of youth and into the 
age of discretion, then entrusting one’s 
earthly all to the noble steed of the 
sagebrush becomes a less disquieting 
and a good deal less upsetting adven- 
ture. Added peace of mind may be 
gained if with advancing age the horse, 
like cattle in the spring, has begun to 

Put on tallow. Fatten up. Which 
reminds me. The people who come to 
dude ranches are a motley lot, and 
around dude ranches one always finds 


_ a too-generous quota of ladies’ riding- 
_ breeches filled by a too-generous quota 


of lady. All too often it seems as 
though there is far more lady in them 
than the tailor must have had in mind 
when he made them. Sometimes these 
bulky female dudes are inclined to 


» take unattached males in tow and 
' expect a certain amount of attention 


from them when that ol’ prairie moon 
makes its scheduled appearance over 
the sleepy Western plains; so it is 
sometimes safer to send them off in a 


; huff right away by looking them over 





and remarking politely, “Why, howdy, 
ma’m! Ain’t you been puttin’ on 
tallow lately?”’ If this doesn’t speed 
your corpulent cowgirl on her indig- 
nant way, you might ask permission to 
tooth her in order to see if she really 
can be as old as she looks, but as a 
rule drastic measures of this type are 
unnecessary. Occasionally you will 
come across some very attractive girls 
at dude ranches, and it is with these 
that the self-respecting male tries to go 

Rotten-logging. Go on a date with; 
go walking in the woods with and make 
light love to while seated on a dead 
log. If your rotten-logging turns out 
very satisfactorily it may lead to your 
doing some 

Close-herding. (lit.) Keeping cattle 
bunched up and close together; (jig.) 
Watching your girl with a jealous eye 
at a party to see that no shadow rider 
(vain cowboy who watches his shadow 
as he rides) starts telling a windy (a 
boastful story) to impress her, or 
otherwise attempts to steal her from 
you. As far as other fellows’ girls are 
concerned, shadow riders are often 
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Here’s a man making pictures with toothpaste.” 


Packing a long rope. Likely to be 
thieves. This is all the more likely to 
be true if the fellow really has some- 
thing to be vain about—if, that is, ke 
happens to be an 

Unexception. A man who has some 
special accomplishment at which he 
is outstanding. And now, since I’ve 
been close-herding all of you for quite 
awhile here, I’d better put my 
shootin’-irons back in the closet and 
call it a day. As far as cowboys and 
their jargon are concerned, I think 
it’s about time we quit being 

Eyeballers. People who stick their 
noses in other people’s business. Be- 
sides, I notice that some of you readers 
are beginning to paw the ground and 
look restless, and I certainly wouldn’t 
want any of. you to become 

Bunch quitters. Animals which sneak 
off from the main herd and try to 
get away. So git along, little dogie, 
git along, git along Besides, I 
was supposed to meet a rabbit-fancier 
named Dr. Jekyll here at three-thirty, 
but here it is four already and so far 
I haven’t seen Hyde nor hare of him. 











DAVID 
Gwynne 


“Stop playing with that thing and let’s get out of here!” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





History on the Ruritanian Model 


HEART-BREAKING revisions of boundaries and transfers 
of population were inflicted by the tragedy of defeat in 
the Great War on a Central European state that has been 
a constitutional democracy for nearly a thousand years. 
In Regent of Hungary (Rich ano Cowan, 18/-) Mr. OwEN 
RvuTreR presents the case for the luckless ally of tyrant 
HOHENZOLLERNS and Hasspures against the claims of 
all her neighbours, while writing the story of the man who 
has come to stand for what is best in her national life. 
Nicnovas Horny in 1914 was no more than a capable 
naval officer of good family who spoke several languages 
and had been chosen as aide-de-camp to the Emperor 
Francis JosepH. At war he grasped such small oppor- 
tunities for action as the tight-corked Adriatic afforded, 
emerging rather surprisingly as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet and the one man universally regarded. Since then, 
in a series of historic flashes that ANTHONY Hope might 
have mirrored, Admiral Horruy has become, by way of 
revolution, invasion, counterplot and patriot appeal, the 
permanent Regent in a country that has remained a kingdom 
without a king, and he has twice been driven to forbid, 
even by force of arms yet with unimpaired loyalty, the 
return of a legitimist monarch, barred under threat of 
further foreign invasion. To-day perhaps the Regent is 
himself something of a sovereign—and the drama is 
unfinished. This sober volume supplies the outlines of the 
plot and hints at alluring backgrounds, but the high 
romance is still to be written. 


The Essential R. L. S. 


If there is one thing among many for which you bless the 
“English Men of Letters” it is that this admirable series 
still portrays a writer primarily as a writer and not as the 
probably eccentric liver of a preferably unedifying life. 
In the case of Robert Louis Stevenson (MACMILLAN, 6/-) 
this is a particularly welcome dispensation; and Mr. 
STEPHEN GwyNnN—who as an undergraduate had to get 
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out of bed for a fresh candle-end to finish the newly. ~ 
appeared T'reasure Island—is precisely of the right vintage | 
and cuvée to savour and help his readers savour a great | 


artist. Since the publication of Monracux’s Notes On His | Po 
Trade few books can have been more contagiously literary, ye 


Mr. Gwynn uses little biographical matter that does no . 
bear on craftsmanship; and, his own zeal being kindled © 9 
(“We all of us,” said “Q,” “ wrote our best for Stevenson”), 7 = 

















BS alws 

has produced a very pretty sheaf of counsels and aphorisms 7 7 
himself. Every Stevensonian will cross swords with hin 7 a, 
on and off—a critic who can prefer The Merry Men to) iil 
Thrawn Janet is obviously not infallible; but what is if pie 
trifle of disagreement to such a sum of genuine gratitude! i a 
eee ere ~ this 

Genius for Friendship © (inte 

Professor Witt1aM Lyon PHELPS idolises cats, idolises 7 Pa 
Browning. He detests musical-comedy, vegetable marrow, | _ 
reformed spelling, and a draught on the back of his neck, er 
In an Autobiography With Letters (OxForD UNIVERsIty § feel 
Press, 15/-) the renowned Yale critic offers to all the world iubk 
a part in that exuberant conscious joy in existence that his 7 oe 
students on week-days and his congregations on Sundays add 
have shared for more than forty years. Never can a man of blag 
letters have scattered his ideas and his recollections ove 7 
many pages with so little restraining discrimination, for! ~_ 
every memory has recalled a friendship, every friendship oft 
a story poignant or trivial, and every story the image of | fi | 
another friend, and here he has rejoiced to write down the oe 
names of all the friendly people he has ever known. Ther) *" 
are just about a thousand of these names in his index. It eee 
has been the Professor’s practice to divide his day between rai t 
intense intellectual activity in the morning and strenuow f “a ] 
athletics in the afternoon, with a play or a concert in the? rh 
evening, and only once in his life, and then under compulsion, | ol 
has he done a day’s manual labour. He makes it sound) that 
uncommonly pleasant, as he has made it infinitely profitable | pen 
to be a professor. Y 
very 
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I will inquire at once, your Grace. I trust your goes 

Grace will forgive me if I put your Grace on the floor.” — ah, 
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E There seems no particular reason 
© whv Mr. W. J. TurNeEr’s new book 
"he 


al should be called 
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More Airbubble 


The Duchess of 
Popocatapetl (DENT, 7/6) except that it 
> makes a good title and that he has 
~ always been fond of the name; for the 
; lady with that noble designation does 
< not appear at all until two-thirds of the 
~ way through, and even then-—-though 

constantly mentioned—she is hardly 
more than a subsidiary character. For 
this is the third instalment of the 
(intermittently) fantastic history and 
opinions of Henry Airbubble, and 
introduces James Blow: a third collec- 
tion of autobiography, fiction, poetry, 
criticism and whatever else the author 
feels like including. Describing Air- 
bubble’s and incidentally his own 
writing, Mr. TURNER says, “The very 
* odd mixture of seriousness and gaiety, 
' blague, intuition, irony, and plain 
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2 _ speaking, sg — Henry’s writing Ny ig . VG, ¥ 
>. go peculiarly personal is likely to put w\ Uys! “Wf j 
a off the serious reader and to annoy the A\ hye YZ ‘ ¢ Ti y fl by 47 
6 the frivolous.” He also says “this book is _ , ZL 
Then | Wtitten for mental athletes, not for j rN 
7 mental cripples.” These statements Z\'/e 
twee ate true enough, but it is also true that 
nuow a 7 the right reader the book, like Blow *~., 
n the for Balloons and Henry Airbubble, is a ) wy ‘ 
ilsion Mine of delights. It introduces many DAZ 4 
sound real people, as well as fiction-characters a 
Fitable | that plenty of readers will say they +  — 
' recognise as real people. And it also : 
- very sensibly introduces redde as the Se 
way to spell the past tense of “read.” at 
| 
j Squire’s Mixture - lay = P WZ je \y 
The blend is very much as before, Hag, Gu 
and those who enjoyed The Honey- : i) \ 
suckle and the Bee will browse upon 
Water Music (HEINEMANN, 10/6) with 
equal or even greater relish. For Sir BLASE 
; Joun Squire has the true sauntering ” : 
spirit, the admirable art of digression, Kitty (reading a fairy tale). “*ONCE UPON A TIME THERE was A FrRogc——’ ” 
Mabel (interrupting). “I Ber rr’s A Princess! Go on!” 


y 


ur 
” 


whatever his method of travel. Here 
Mr. Witt1am Buss (to whom the 
book is dedicated) inveigles him into 
a trip by canoe, and the pair start off 
from Oxford, in Eights Week, up the Cherwell, by the 


x: 
* 


Ee 


i Oxford canal to the Avon, with various portages en route, 
down to Tewkesbury and back to Oxford again by Cricklade 
and Buscot. That at least was the plan, though a good deal 
_ of the actual travelling was done by car or even by train. 
a But the journey is of small account by itself: it is merely a 
" series of pegs on which the author hangs his tags of good- 
 humoured reminiscence, his little bits of scholarship, with 
here and there an occasional stanza or two of original 
_ parody which we may or may not have seen before. Strange 
~ and fascinating memories pop up unexpectedly—the story 
of the perfect vintage claret discovered in Blackpool on 
some former expedition; the meeting with ZazEL, the 
e human cannon-ball, at Monte Carlo. And wherever he 
~ goes, Sir JoHN is sure to meet some of his many friends, 


~ about all of whom he is sure to have something interesting 
& 


ait 
$3 
vag? 
o> 


Phil May, July 7th, 1894 


to say. In short, Water Music is a charming book, full of 
that sort of urbane humour that keeps the intelligent 
reader quietly chuckling from page to page. 


Back to the Sixties 


It is natural to be ungrateful to the pioneers of benefits 
to which we have grown accustomed—inevitable if we 
have come to suspect that the benefits are not benefits 
after all. That is why a posthumous novel by a Victorian 
lady well ahead of her times, a novel hailing with enthusiasm 
the disruptive elements of her conventional day, is unlikely 
to excite sympathy among people beginning to feel that a 
little stability in family life is not such a bad thing after 
all. It was generous in Miss Naomt Jacos to share her 
pleasure in the novel she found among her mother’s papers ; 
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and so far as Look at the Clock (Duckworth, 8/6) objectively 
portrays a vanished race of rich Yorkshire manufacturers, 
the pleasure is contagious. But Mrs. Nixa Apsorr has 
loaded the dice too heavily against her middle-aged Kendals 
and betrayed a rather short-sighted cordiality for lawless- 
ness in general. Her finest portraits are those of the chapel- 
going grandmother and the too dutiful daughter-in-law 
who is ousted by her children’s governess. A genuine 
lyric feeling, too scantily displayed elsewhere, invest 
“Ould James’s widder,” Jeannie, and Jeannie’s household 
possessions with both glamour and dignity. 


The Indestructible France 

It is not only in France that the small artisan, derided 
before the economic landslides 
of 1930 for his narrow thrifty 
ways, is beginning to be 
admired and cherished. But 
it is chiefly in France, with 
her profound adherence to 
tradition and to that hand- 
in-glove alliance between 
urban interests and rural one= 
which tradition perpetuates, 
that regional industries still 
flourish and still account for an 
enduring social stability. Mr. 
Joun Branowyn’s Reasons 
for France (LANE, 12/6) records 
a series of leisurely pilgrimages 
to the seats of these industries, 
large and small. He is no 
doctrinaire; and if he rever- 
ences the French social genius 
it is mainly because he appre- 
ciates two facts: that a very 
small artisan can flourish if he 
grows food in his off-time, and 
that a nation that uses its land 
to the full (while keeping it in 
good heart) has the secret of 
perpetual youth. So from the 
locksmiths of Picardy, with 
their orchards and wheatfields, 
to the silk- weavers - turned - 
nurserymen of Avignon and 
Vaucluse, he travels, observes 
and relates. He is to be congratulated on his historical 
background, his economic foreground, his humanist horizon 
and his engaging narrative—in fine, on an excellent book. 


Cargo ieee 


Mr. James HAntey’s Between the Tides (METHUEN, 
8/6) is a collection of sketches of life on board a cargo 
steamer, loosely connected by the double thread of the 
identity of the s.s. Coresca herself and that of one of her 
company. The subject is one which, inevitably perhaps, 
suggests a comparison with Conrad, the more so since its 
title is a little too much like that of one of that writer’s 
later volumes. Mr. HANLEY, however, is no mere imitator. 
His thought is generally original and provocative, his 
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style, despite—possibly by reason of—its harshnesseg 
efiective, and he has something fresh to say even about 
fairly well-worn aspects of the seaman’s life. He write 
vividly and forcefully of the sea itself, its strange ports and 
shifting horizons, and with sympathy and insight of the 
ship and her people. But why, one wonders, does he cal} 
his seamen “Mister”—a title so universally regarded at 
sea as the officer’s prerogative that Mr. HANLEY’s use of 
it is more than a little confusing ? 


Venom 


Mr. Cec M. WItts, in the opening pages of The Cas 
of the Calabar Bean (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 7/6), gives 
information to his readers which will probably enabk 
experienced students of crime 
to discover, without any help 
from Chief-Inspector Boscobell, 
by whom Rex Farradale was 
murdered. But even if a 
careful study of the prologue 
leads some of us to an early 
solution of the problem this 
will in no way interfere with 


from a tale that is sound in 
construction and psychology, 
Boscobell, indeed, is so ex. 
cellent a detective, both in 
method and manner, that he 
is in no need of an excep. 
tionally thick-headed police. 
man as a foil. Generally 
speaking, however, Mr. WiL1s 
avoids exaggeration, and his 
carefully drawn plans of 
Molton Priory, where poison 
was so lavishly used, will, it 
is to be hoped, attract. the 
favourable attention of all 
those who aspire to write 
sensational fiction. 


Bonds 


7/6) is concerned with the 
fortunes and misfortunes of 
estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, and appears at a time when 
these Baltic countries figure conspicuously in the news of 
the day. His Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Lord 
Colchester, has 1auch to do, and his nephew, Gerald Cunning. 


ham, has to fly far and wide before he can put a stop tof 


the machinations of law-breakers and at the same time 
reduce the girl of his choice to a state of repentance. Mr. 
GEORGE VAIZEY’S previous novel, Guile Wears a Corond, 
was aptly described as ‘“‘a breezy affair, breezily written,” 
and though the atmosphere of this tale is often charged 
with electricity it is never in the least stuffy. 








As Usual 
“Sheep took a leading part in the day’s talks.”—Daily Paper. 
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Charivaria 


AccoRDING to a speaker recently, the Family Album is 
going to be revived. But how about those who will have 


to look through it? 


° ° 


“He played a waiting game, winning Kukuljevic’s service to be 


hold his own service . . .”"—Evening Paper. 
A local service, probably. 


° ° 


a or An author complains that 
INFORMATION) a burglar took away some 
of his most cherished manu- 
scripts. They may, of course, 
return from force of habit. 


° ° 


An official at a London 
railway terminus says he 
answers dozens of silly ques- 
tions every day. We are 
tempted to queue up and 
ask him why. 


° ° 


Paragraphs are constantly being cut from the newspapers 
ina free library in a Yorkshire town. It is thought to be 
the work of a gentleman suffering from cliptomania. 


° ° 


“John Sidney Sewell, a public health 
department inspector, said he visited 
the potted meat manufacturer and 
found it was prepared by chopping 
tinned boiled beef and tinned corned 
beef to which spices, gelatine, and boil- 
ing water were added. The mixture 
was made up in 10-pound notes.” 

Daily Paper. 


meat manufacturer and retain the 


wrapping. 
° ° 


“Why shouldn’t eggs be sold in / 
the streets just as ice-cream is 
now?” asks a poultry farmer. A 
sort of “Stop Me and Fry One”? 





“These are better times,” we read, ‘“‘for the French 
A ” 
out-of-works, or, as they are called, les chémeurs.” And 
not hors-d’euvres, as you might have thought. 


° ° 


“This was carried by a majority of four votes, fourteen being in 
favour and then against.”—Minutes of Meeting. 


It would have been quicker to toss. 


° ° 


“The dangers of flying the 
Atlantic have now ceased to 
exist,” we read. Nonsense. 
What about the risk of a 
collision ? 

° ° 


Cricket-balls pass through 
a number of tests before 
leaving the factory, reveals 
an article. This is nothing 
to what they pass through 
after leaving the factory. 





°o ° 


A newspaper, attacking litter-fiends, says that “butter- 
cups have given way to ice-cream cups.” It tactfully 
avoids mention of fields white with dailies. 


°o ° 


Anti-climax 
“Major S. E. Davis, head warden of 
‘A’ Group of the A.R.P. Stockton, has 
been given the leadership of the Durham 
County contingent of 61, which includes 
Stockton, at the A.R.P. rally which will 
be held in Hyde Park, London, on 
Sunday next. The King and Queen 
will also be in attendance.” 
Stockton and Thornaby Weekly Post. 


°o ° 


An essayist confesses that, for 
travelling, he likes “a small, pocket- 
sized paper, full of reading with a 
punch in it.” He could hardly 
beat a bus-ticket. 
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“My dear boy, port like this is born, not made.” 


Investigations of Hector Tumbler 


The Case of the Missing Lighthouse 


NE spring morning I called on 
my friend Hector Tumbler the 
detective. I was hoping, I 

remember, for some of that intellectual 
conversation which he, and he alone, 
could provide in full measure. At the 
very least, I thought, he would favour 
me with a trombone solo. But I was 
sadly disappointed. Tumbler’s room 
was in a positive whirl of activity. 
Through the drifting dust I saw the 
great man himself assuming an elab- 
orate disguise. He already had on a 
coastguard’s uniform, and over this 
he was busy flinging one overcoat 
after another, securing the whole 
bulky structure in place by a length 
of tarry rope. I stared at him in 
surprise. 


“Glad to see you,” he said curtly. 


“You're just in time.” And flinging 
a yachting-cap vaguely in my direc- 
tion, he led the way out into the 
street. 

When I heard Tumbler talk like this 
I knew from experience that some- 
thing was afoot. What it was, I either 
should or should not learn in good time, 
as the case might be. He led me 
briskly towards St. Waterglass Station, 
and I heard him inquire the time of the 
next train to Foulmouth. Putting two 
and two together I decided that he 
was proposing to travel to Foulmouth 
and that I was to accompany him. 
And I was right. 

During the first three hours of the 
journey not a word did Tumbler utter. 
I knew him well in this mood. As he 
hung by his feet from the luggage-rack, 


with one hand pressed to his brow, 
I could see that he was busy with 
some problem. My excitement and 
impatience grew. At last he took a 
folded newspaper from his pocket and 
tossed it towards me. There was 4 
paragraph marked in blue pencil. 

“With the disappearance of the 
Foulmouth Lighthouse,” I read, “the 
Lumpshire coast loses one of its best- 
known landmarks. For two hundred 
years it has stood on its lonely head- 
land, dispensing light and _— to all 
manner of ocean-going craft . . .” 

I looked at Tumbler, who still s swung 
slowly to and fro, head downwards, 
wondering how this business concerned 
him. 

“Don’t you see?” 
trace of impatience. 


he asked, with a 
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Ishook my head, rather embarrassed 
at my own dullness. 

“This lighthouse,” he said slowly, 
“has been stolen. That’s clear enough, 
| suppose? And it’s my business to 
find out who has stolen it and get it 
back.” 

His eye flashed, and I nodded as a 
light broke in upon me. I was in this 
business now. With Tumbler I would 


| see it through up to the hilt. 


It was evening when we reached 
Foulmouth. The station stood by 
itself a couple of miles from the village. 
The road led steeply upwards towards 
the sea, and all at once we came on 
it, stretching out as far as eye could 
see, With not a tree or shrub break- 
ing the vast grey expanse. Stranger 
still, as we saw with a mixture of 
horror and repulsion, no lighthouse 
rose to the sky from the storm-battered 
headland. 

“The villains! The dastardly 
villains!” said Tumbler through 
tightly closed lips. And as we stood 
there gazing out to sea I saw stern 
resolution dawn in his face like an 
oasis in the desert. 

Foulmouth was rather a_ small 
village—it consisted, in fact, of one 
public-house called “The Shark and 
Sidedrum.” Thither, having no alter- 
native, we directed our steps. A dense 
crowd of seamen, their faces literally 
corroded with evil, filled one corner 
of the small saloon bar, and as we 
entered there was a dead _ silence 
punctuated by a continuous shouting, 
cursing, singing and whistling. I saw 
Tumbler start, as though he knew he 
were on the track. But beyond getting 
out a large black notebook in which 
he entered full particulars of the more 
horrible-looking ruffians present, he 
gave no sign that we were anytaing 
more than visitors from a neighbouring 
village. 

Casually he inquired of the landlord 
ifhe eould accommodate us for the 
night. We were shown up to the 
oly bedroom that the inn could 
boast, a large bare apartment whose 
only furniture was a couple of deck- 
chairs. A sinister atmosphere seemed 
to cling about them, and I found 
myself wondering what grim secrets 
they would tell if they could only 
speak, 

While I indulged in these reveries, 
Tumbler gazed abstractedly out of the 
window at the sea. 

“Have you got any clues yet?” I 
ventured at last, somewhat incau- 
tiously. Tumbler turned his brilliant 
tyes on me. 

“Thave come to certain conclusions.” 

I waited breathlessly. 

“The lighthouse is not out there,” 


he went on in a low tone, pointing out 
of the window. 

I assented. 

“Then it follows that it must be 
somewhere else.” He smiled, unable, 
for a4] his iron self-control, to conceal 
his satisfaction at this masterly stroke 
of reasoning. “And if we can discover 
where it is we shall then be able to 
find it. I believe,” he went on, speaking 
close to my ear, “that the lighthouse 
is concealed somewhere in the inn!” 

Tumbler had done it again! I shook 
my head in sheer wonder. We 
descended to the bar, where the same 
dense crowd of seamen now sat on a 
bench by the fire. Tumbler at once 
threw off the mask. Seizing a bottle of 
whisky from the bar, he began tapping 
about the walls with it, stopping from 
time to time to listen intently. But 
the only sound apart from the uproar 
in the bar was Tumbler’s own heavy 
breathing. 

He cared little for the black looks 
freely thrown at him by one and all. 
Indefatigable, he toiled on, examining 
every inch of the walls, floor and 
ceiling. Nor did his investigations stop 
there. Presently he went up to a burly 
ruffian and began to go through his 
pockets with the aid of a magnifying- 
glass. Stifling a brutal oath, the 
seaman aimed a blow at him which 
would have felled a lesser man and 
did, in fact, fell Tumbler. But next 
moment he was up again and examin- 
ing another seaman. Again he was 
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knocked down and again he got up. 
So it went on. Sooner or later, I 
felt certain, Tumbler’s thorough-going 
methods would be crowned with 
success and the lighthouse found. 

But now a most peculiar and 
sinister thing happened, a thing which 
even now I cannot altogether ex- 
plain. Evidently following some clue, 
Tumbler opened the inn door and 
stepped outside for a moment. I 
followed. But as we stood outside in 
the dark, the door was locked and 
bolted by somebody within, and kick 
and batter as we would, we could not 
get it open again. I had often heard 
of the irritability of genius, but never 
have I found such convincing testi- 
mony of it as Tumbler gave during 
the hours that followed. 

A fortnight later we sat together in 
Tumbler’s room. The detective had 
been delighting me with improvisations 
on the trombone and I decided that it 
was an opportune moment to put the 
question which had been troubling me 
for some time. 

“And what,” I ventured, “was the 
solution of the mystery of the missing 
lighthouse ?” 

Tumbler took a deep breath and put 
the tips of his fingers together in a 
judicial manner. I waited. At the 
end of an hour’s silence I discovered 
that Tumbler was fast asleep. I was 
too well acquainted with his sarcastic 
tongue to risk exposing my dullness 
further. 


“Mind you, 1’m not saying anything, but where does she 
get that finery?” 
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String, In Lieu of 


CoNSIDER this for a moment, you who are joining the 
Territorials— 


75. CLOTHING—OTHER RANKS. 


The following is published for information:— 
To Officers Commanding All Units. 
From The Secretary, The County of London Territorial 
Army and Air Force Association. 

“T am directed to inform you that at a recent meeting 
of the Clothing Committee it was decided to request the 
War Office to authorise the issue ef a pair of Braces to 
Territorial Army personnel as a part of the normal kit. 
The following decision has been given:— 

“T am directed to inform you that as a pair of braces 
is an article which each man is required to bring with him 
on coming up for service, each man should be in possession 
of a pair in anticipation of being called out, and it is 
regretted that approval cannot be given for the issue of 
braces as part of the scale of clothing referred to in para. 
539, Territorial Army Regulations, 1936.” 

Therefore, all ranks must be prepared to provide their own 
braces. 
(From London Divisional Royal Engineers, T.A., Routine Orders 
for June.) 


That of course is the dull way in which the War Office 
puts it. For myself I prefer a little more romance in 
military affairs. And while we are about it let us get 
out of London into the pure air of the countryside— 
Shropshire, for instance—where they understand the beauty 
of this kind of thing. 


CLOTHING—OTHER RANKS 


When I went into Ludlow 
The fields were full of corn, 

And proud was I of fighting 
And glad that I was born. 


I had my civvy things on 

But those were packed away, 
Except this pair of brates 

You see me in to-day. 


I bought my pair of braces 
At Abdon under Clee 

And, oh, they’d keep the bags up 
Of stronger boys than me. 


I gird them on for marching 
In sunshine and in rain, 

They cost me one-and-fivepence 
And well they bear the strain. 


The bugle blows “ Defaulters” 
But still the buckles stand, 
And when they need adjustment 

I move them up the band. 


For caps and boots and tunics 
The country finds the pelf, 

But holding up one’s trousers 
One has to do oneself. 


And long the King might whistle 
For likely lads in brown 
If none of us had braces 


And all our bags came down. Evoe. 
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Civil Air Guard 


NCE more I am sitting in this formidable aeroplane, 

But to-day, for the first time, I am sitting in it all 

alone. My Instructor has left me, I have locked the 

glass roof over my head and he is looking at me through 

my glass window as if I were a goldfish in a bowl. As it is 

contrary to the custom of Instructors to show anything 

but optimism in the presence of a pupil, he looks at me with 

an encouraging smile, and as pupils are too proud to evince 

alarm in the presence of an Instructor, I look out of my 

bowl with an expression which is, I hope, determined and 
yet modest. 

“Just make one circuit of the aerodrome, land, and bring 
the aeroplane back to the Club House,” says my Instructor, 
as casually as.if he were asking me to exercise the dog. 

“Yes, Sir,” Lreply, pretending that this will be rather fun. 

My Instructor nods briefly and walks away and I no 
longer pretend that this will be rather fun. On the contrary 
my heart sinks to my boots and my hands grow uncom. 
fortably clammy. I look about me with undisguised fear 
and aversion, and I feel that any unpleasant situation—the 
thirty-foot diving platform, the dentist’s chair, even:a field 
occupied by an angry bull—would be preferable to sitting 
alone in this abominable aeroplane. However, I cannot well 
at this stage say that I will give up flying. Nor can I sit 
here indefinitely with my will-power oozing rapidly away 
through the rudder-bars. Instead I become suddenly 
desperate. I open the throttle full out, the engine bursts 
into an intimidating roar and the aeroplane starts rushing 
at increasing speed across the aerodrome. 

Now that I am irrevocably under way I begin to feel 
a little better. The aeroplane, relieved of the weight of 
my Instructor, takes to the air with unaccustomed vivacity 
and the trees on the far boundary, which had been advane- 
ing as ominously as Birnam Wood, dwindle suddenly into 
insignificance. While the engine roars powerfully to itself 
and currents of air bounce me gently up and down I climb 
steadily to the spot above the river where, a quarter of an 
hour before, I had ceased climbing with my Instructor. 
Below me a dwarf steamer is making its way up the stream, 
and on the bank two little men are staring up at my aero- 
plane. I am grateful for the interest of these little men. It 
suddenly occurs to me that from their point of view I am 
not an anxious pupil doing his first solo, but a real pilot 
flying an aeroplane. All at once I grow confident, even a 
little triumphant. I turn left and fly down the river with 
the feelings of a man who has attained an easy mastery of 
his machine. 

This triumph, however, is short-lived. Up till this point 
the aeroplane has tolerantly made things easy for me, but 
now, as if becoming aware of an atmosphere of hubris, it 
decides to bring down my pride. Taking advantage of a 


convenient bump it evinces a wayward inclination to roll | 


over on its side, to swing out of its course and to drop with 
sickening abruptness to a lower level. My confidence 
vanishes like magic, beads of cold sweat break out on my 
forehead, and for the rest of the circuit I direct my aeroplane 
with a respectful timidity more in keeping with my status. 

In this humble frame of mind I complete my circuit and 
throttle down so that I may glide in to land. This is not 
an agreeable prospect, and as I look nervously down at the 


Club House and the small tree over which I am going to 
come in it becomes even less agreeable. For it strikes me 
that the Club House and tree are disturbingly small—much 
smaller than they ought to be, and as I cross the boundary 
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THE OLD SEA-DOG 


“ Any telegram for me?” 
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“Harold dear, if you keep making those dreadful faces I’m afraid you'll stay like it.” 


[ realise with unnerving clarity that I am so high that if | 
land I shall land in a tree on the far side of the aerodrome. 

I do not land. I open the throttle and as I fly once more 
over Birnam Wood I picture myself flying ignobly round 
the aerodrome until my petrol runs out. Already I seem 
to have been in the air for a very long time, so long that 
when I come over the river and see the steamer still there 
in almost the same position I am overcome by astonishment. 
My two little men are also still there on the bank, and once 
more they look patiently up at my aeroplane. I feel well 
disposed towards these little men, and as I do not wish to 
shake their faith in me by constantly reappearing, I 
suddenly determine that this time, at all costs, I will land. 
To give myself plenty of room to lose height I accordingly 
make a very wide circuit, and as I glide over the aerodrome 
boundary I see with relief that the Club House and the 
tree have reverted to their normal size. 

Now I am actually about to land and my relief gives way 
to feelings of vivid apprehension and misgiving. I take 
a last anxious look at the wind-sock and then fix my eyes 
desperately on the ground, well ahead and to the left as 
I have been told. The ground rises slowly up. It continues 
to rise. Suddenly it grows very large and begins to rush 
past me with terrifying speed. I ease back the stick. 
Daisies and tufts of grass whirl by and I pull the stick right 
back and await the violent bump and the succession of 
bounces which will show that once more I have allowed the 
aeroplane to drop on to its wheels. But there is no bump. 
There is a sudden swishing of long grass, a comfortable 
grating sound from the tail-skid and—good heavens!— 
[ am down. 


The Whirl We Live In 


Spotlight on a Commercial Studio 


From Platen Bros., Ltd., Printers, to Cameraids, Ltd, 
Industrial Photographers. 
14th June, 1939. 


Dear Sirs,—We require a photograph of a haddock ona | 
plate and should be glad if you would let us have one F 
10 ins. by 8 ins. glossy print of this subject at your earliest 7 


convenience. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
G. Upprr-Case. 


From Cameraids to Platen Bros. 
15th June, 1939. 
Dear Sirs,—We enclose herewith one glossy print, size 
10 ins. by 8 ins. of haddock on plate and hope that you will 
find this satisfactory. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Cameraids, Ltd., 
E. Ficrent. 
From Platen Bros. to Cameraids. 
lith June, 1939. 
Dear Srrs,—We return herewith the print of haddock 
on plate and should be glad if you would retouch this 9 
that the fish faces left instead of right. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
G. Upper-Case. 
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From Cameraids to Platen Bros. 
19th June, 1939. 
DeaR Sirs,—We return one haddock, reversed, and 
hope that this now meets with your approval. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Cameraids Ltd., 
E. Fictent. 
From Platen Bros. to Cameraids. 
20th June, 1939. 
DEAR Sirs,—-We return haddock print herewith.. Please 
draw in a background, showing the fishing fleet at sunrise, 
and reduce the haddock and plate to half present size. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
G. Upper-Case. 
P.S.—Our Cashier suggests that the lower lip might 
with advantage be made a little less cynical. 
From Cameraids to Platen Bros. 
22nd June, 1939. 
DEAR Srrs,—We return amended haddock with fishing 
fleet abeam, the whole kissed by the rising sun. You will 
note that we have removed the sneer from the lower lip, 
and trust that all is now well. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Cameraids Ltd., 
E. Ficrent. 
From Platen Bros. to Cameraids. 
23rd June, 1939. 
Dear Sirs,—We are sorry to trouble you again, but 
would you make the sunrise a sunset and change the fishing 
smacks to trawlers? As the matter is getting urgent we 
would like this by return, if possible. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
G. Upper-Case. 
P.S.—Our Managing Director does not like the plate. 
Will you substitute a block of ice? 


From Cameraids to Platen Bros. 
24th June, 1939. 
Dear Sirs,—Herewith haddock glacé in the sunset with 
trawlers in attendance. Trust this is now O.K. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Cameraids Ltd., 
E. Ficrent. 


From Platen Bros. to Cameraids. 
26th June, 1939. 
VERY URGENT 

Dear Strs,—We have decided to change the haddock for 
a bicycle and use a background drawing of the Canadian 
Rockies. Will you please put the necessary retouching in 
hand immediately as we are ready to run off when this 
block is through ? 

Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
G. UpPER-CASE. 
Alias Chairman would prefer this matt instead of 
glossy. 
From Cameraids to Platen Bros. 
27th June, 1939. 
_DrEar Strs,—Enclosed please find matted, fishless, 
bicycle in Rockies. We have taken the liberty of removing 
the block of ice, although you did not mention this point. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Cameraids Ltd., 
E. Ficrent. 
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From Platen Bros. to Cameraids. 

28th June, 1939. 
Dear Strs,—We have received the altered ‘‘ Haddock on 
plate” print and must admit that we are rather disappointed 
with it. Your artist seems to have been exceptionally slow 
in appreciating our requirements throughout, otherwise 
we cannot help feeling that all this correspondence would 

have been unnecessary. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
G. UppEer-CaseE. 

P.S.—Our Board of Directors considers that a sundial 
would have been far better than a bicycle, but in view of 
the urgency we have decided to use the print as it stands. 


Invoice from Cameraids to Platen Bros. 
30th June, 1939. 
To photographing haddock on plate and 
supplying one print 10 ins. by 8 ins... 1 1 80 
To artist’s time. . os $4 we “3 £6 
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From Platen Bros. to Cameraids. 
7th July, 1939. 

Dear Strs,—We return your invoice for £7 7s. Od., as we 
are sure that there must be a mistake somewhere. Haddock 
are very cheap these days and we never pay more than 
7/6 for a simple print of this nature: in fact our Chairman’s 
son usually takes all the photographs we use, and we 
merely sent you this order because we understood that 
your charges were reasonable. 

If you will reduce the guinea to 10/6 (ten shillings and 
sixpence) and—of course—cancel the groundless charge 
for artist’s time, we will be pleased to pass this for payment. 

Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
I. Doperrr, Cashier. 


P.S.—Our Manager thinks your service is deplorable. 


From Cameraids to Platen Bros. 
10th July, 1939. 


Re Happock on PLATE 


Dear Sirs,—We cannot agree to any reduction in our 
charges as shown on our invoice of June 30th, but as a 
slight concession—and quite without prejudice—-we are 
sending you the original haddock—without the block of ice. 

Yours finally, 
For Cameraids Ltd., 
E. FIctEent. 


P.S.—Our artist thinks your policemen are wonderful— 
amongst other things! 





For the New Army 


In our advertisement pages this week appears an 
appeal for your support for the Y.M.C.A. The great 
expansion of our armed forces has provided the 
Y.M.C.A. with a tremendous new task. How vital 
that task is, and how urgent the need, is explained 
on page ix. Will you help? ? 
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At the Pictures 


PETROGRAD AND ParIs 


Brusu up your history before going 
to see Lenin in October, which is now 
in the second of its two weeks at The 
Forum, Villiers Street. The year is 
1917, Kerensky’s Provisional Govern- 
ment is in power, or thinks it is, and 
Russia has still a front line facing 
the Germans. The Bolsheviks, whose 
immediate aim is to stop the war, are 
boiling up nicely for revolution. Lenin 
arrives by train from Finland to take 
charge. 

His arrival is a jolly piece of work. 
He travels, as all wanted revolution- 
aries should, on the foot-plate of the 
engine. The platform at Petrograd is 
guarded by soldiers, strung out like 
porters at a London terminus. Things 
look bad for Ilyitch. But his body- 
guard, Okhlopkov (Vassili, if I re- 
member right, to his friends) uncouples 
the engine, which proceeds a few yards 
emitting dense clouds of steam from 
its lower regions and Lenin walks off 
in the fog. For the greater part of 
the rest of the film he is hiding in 
Vassili’s house. 

The personality of Lenin, which is 
the pith and moment of this film, is 
built up partly by the extraordinarily 
fine acting of Boris SHcuuxKy, still 
more by the effect which he is shown 
to have on his companions. 
There is a scene in the early 
hours of the morning at Vassili’s 
house, when Lenin is huddled 
up asleep on the floor. Vassili 
and his wife sit close together 
gazing wordlessly at the shape- 
less hump under an old coat 
while the clock on the wall ticks 
on and on and on. At last 
the wife, who is not supposed 
to know of Lenin’s identity, 
whispers, “It’s he?” and Vassili 
gently shakes his head. That is 
all, but the effect of love and 
loyalty created here is over- 
powering. This is really great 
direction. 

The story is told in under- 
tones, there is a subfuse element 
throughout —even the revolu- 
tionary scenes, the storming of 
the Winter Palace at the end, 
are somehow subdued and quiet. 
There is shooting of course, and 
plenty of swift action, but one is 
never deafened by noise or shattered 
by the kind of million-dollar spectacle 
that Hollywood likes to make of its 
revolutions. Also, is it merely my 
fancy that the Russians like to keep 
their cameras at a respectful distance ¢ 


Lenin 
Bodyguard 


I do not recall enormous emotional 
faces covering the screen. I remember 
rather dim-lit almost empty streets, 
Lenin striding up and down a corridor, 
his chin thrust out and hands grasping 
his lapels or thrust down on to his hips, 


A SCOOPED-UP EDITOR 


Macgregor... .. ¢ ALASTAIR SIM 


Vassili smiling at his chief’s uncon- 
scious back from an open doorway, 
Kerensky and his colleagues waiting 
in dismay for the revolutionaries to 
burst in upon them. 

I do not, however, recall Trotsky. 
How can this be? “All the work of 


J-WD. 


WRESTLING WITH THE 


Boris SHCHUKIN 


PROBLEM 


practical organisation of the insurrec- 
tion,” wrote STaLIn in Pravda, “was 
conducted under the immediate leader- 
ship of the President of the Petrograd 
Soviet, Comrade Trotsky.” (This in- 
formation is borrowed from CuHRISs- 
TOPHER HOo.L.is’s book on Lenin, for 


P. GKHOLOPKOV 
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which my thanks). But if Trotsky 
put in an appearance in this film he 
escaped my notice. Is it possible that 
there has been some monkeying about 
with history here ? 

Stalin is on view, by the way 
looking younger of course, and rather 
more curly-headed than I should have 
expected, but readily recognisable: 
a benevolent figure in the background, 
ripe with promise. Also present are 
others of the big boys of those days, 
but the emphasis all through is on 
Lenin (naturally) and his bodyguard, 
I have already referred to the per. 
formance of Boris SHCHUKIN, but it 
is worth adding that his make-up is 
also a triumph. 

N. P. GKHOLOPKOV, or GKHLOPKOV if 
you prefer it, or even more simply 
GKLOPKOV (you will find all three spell. 
ings here and there in and about the 
precincts of The Forum) gives a most 
sensitive and attractive portrayal of 
the bodyguard Vassili (or Okhlopko 
or, I dare say, Okholopkov if you want 
to make the most of it). And there are 
some excellent minor characterisations. 

Lenin in October ought to be seen. 
It is followed at the same cinema 
by Papaninitsi, a Russian film of the 
four men left at the North Pole by the 
Soviet Expedition, and of their even. 
tual return to Moscow. This, too, 
sounds interesting. 


I missed This Man is News and so 
was saved the disappointment 
that most critics seem to have 
felt about its successor, 7'his Man 
in Paris. Not that I thought the 
film particularly good. I didn't. 
Apart from Atastarr Sim, who 
is richly and Scottishly enter. 
taining as Macgregor, the News 
Editor of an English paper's 
Continental edition, it hardly 
exists at all. 

Barry K. (“My hat’s on the 
side of my head”) BARNES does 
not appeal to me very much, and 
VALERIE Hosson is handicapped 
by having to fire off a lot of 
crushing witticisms, which are 
neither witty nor crushing. The 
thrills — this is, of course, 
a comedy-thriller—are rather 
clumsily constructed, and _ the 
villainy is of the “I hope, for his 
sake, he won’t be too—clever” 
order. Take it by and large, the 
only thing this film has in common 

with The Thin Man is its thinness. 

I see I am falling into VALERIE 
Hosson’s pitfall, the crushing witti- 
cism. There is some good fun in the 
picture and lots of people will like it 
all very much. But it might have 
been so much better. H. F. E. 
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“And a deep depression centred over England. . . 


Gardener's Chronicle 
FE: Ladyship’s lipstick is into the Lydo,” 


Said Giles the gardener in peevish tones 
To Popplewhite the first footman. “It’s that there 

perishin’ Fido; 

Iseed ’im comin’ out of the shrubbery 

With one of ’is danged bones, 

And then I looks again and I says 
‘it ain’t: 

It’s some of that there face-paint.’ ” 

“Ar,” says Popplewhite the footman, ‘‘and there bain’t 
arf a bobbery 

Up to th’ ’ouse. Nigh ’arf an hour agone— 

Iwas in the still-room mendin’ of the carpet-sweeper, 

Which don’t sweep, nor ever will, to my thinking— 

Nellie Proudwistle the second ’ousemaid says to me, 

‘Cor!’ she says, ‘anyone’d think ’e’d been drinking.’ 

“Oo ’ad ?’ I says, and she says, ‘’Is Lordship. The way ’e 
went on! 

Ifyou arst me, ’e’d ought to ’ave a keeper. 

“Blarst it!” ’e says, and other words it would hill become 
me to repeat, 

“Can’t I ’ave a dip in me own swimmin’-pool,” says ’e, 

“In this crool ’eat 

Without coming out smeared all over with paint like a 
ruddy Injun?” ’e says. 

“Lido, indeed!” ’e says. “They called ’em ’orse-ponds in 
my young days.” 

And then I ’ears Masters the butler, oom ’is Lordship ’ad 
been haddressing, 
‘ay, “Yes, your Lordship. Quite unaccountable, and if I 

may say so, your Lordship, most distressing.”’ ” 


‘Lumme!’ I says, 


“So that’s why ’er Ladyship come to me just now all of 
a “uff,” 

Said Giles the gardener, “and ‘Giles,’ she says in ‘er 
‘aughtiest manner, 

Someone’s been and filled me Leedo with paint and stuff 

4nd I want to know the meanin’ of it, 

And I’d also like a word with ’ooever ’as the cleanin’ of it.’ 

You’ll excuse me, m’lady,’ I says, ‘but if you'll ask 
Miss Diana 

To keep that perishin’ pup of ’ers from orf of my borders 

You wouldn’t ’ave no call to be givin’ such horders.’ 
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‘Wot’s Fido got to do with it?’ says she, sharp-like. 

‘Only,’ I says, ‘that I seed the little tyke 

Killin’ a piece of this ‘ere face-paint—lipstick, they calls it— 

Under the rhododendrums, and when ’e sees me ’e ’auls it 

Over to the Lydo and drops it in the water. 

Real vexed, I was, m’lady, and if it ’adn’t been for me 
rheumatics ’e’d ’ave ’ad a proper skelp from me 
besom, like ’e oughter.’ ” 

“Ho,” says Popplewhite, the first footman,.‘‘and what was 
‘er Ladyship’s ripost 

To that?” “Quite took my breath away, she did,” said Giles 

The gardener. ‘**‘ Damn the damned dog!’ she says, kind of 
savage almost. 

‘Beggin’ your pardon, m’lady,’ I interpolutes, ‘but ’e’s 
all that and more,’ I says to ’er. 

‘Ar, but what'll I do about ’is Lordship?’ she says. 

“‘Oppin’ mad ’e is,’ she says. 

‘Talkin’ about ’avin’ pore Fido shot and filling me swimmin’- 
pool 

With carp.’ 

‘Lumme!’ I says, sort of unthinkin’ like, ‘’is Lordship 
ain’t no fool 

Neither.’ ‘Ho, ain’t ’e!’ says ’er Ladyship, real sharp, 

‘Well, ’e ’ad sense enough to tell me to give you the sack,’ 

She says, ‘and it won’t do no good askin’ me to persuade 
‘im to take you back.’ 

‘That’s all right, m’lady,’ I says, ‘there’s no call for you 
to fret. 

Me and ’is Lordship both knows ’ow to fergive and ferget. 

Anyways I bain’t to blame if that ’orrible little ’ound goes 
eatin’ Miss Diana’s face-paint, 

Dang it, I bain’t.’ 

‘But it wasn’t ’ers. It was my lipstick,’ she says, ‘’twas 
only Saturday I bought it.’ 

‘Well now, m’lady,’ I says, with what they calls a touch 
of old-world courtesy, ‘’oo’d ’ave thought it!’” 
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“Now you see what will happen to you if you persist 
in swallowing orange pips.” 
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UR. signalling school, having 
mastered semaphore and (more 
or less) Morse, has been wander- 

ing respectfully through the pages of 
The International Code of Signals, 
which is one of the great contributions 
of Britain to the fraternity of man. 

It is a well-written work and, for 
care and clarity, not to speak of 
industry and ingenuity, it must com- 
mand the respectful praise of any man 
of letters. 

And there is even more than that 
to please the literary man. He must 
envy anyone who is able to express so 
much so simply. Perhaps the reader 
does not know how to send across the 
water such a message as: 

“ You should stop. I have something 
important to communicate.” 
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“—_ >” 


That is done by the single letter L. 
“All persons are to repair on board 
as the vessel is about to proceed to sea.” 
To say all that you simply hoist 
the flag for P, which even you can 
probably recognise as the Blue Peter. 
Under Two-Letter Signals the mes- 
sages are naturally even more dramatic, 
but still enviably concise :— 
TH I have lost my propellor.* 
OQ I passed numerous icebergs 
on or near track. 
NV_ Iam on fire in store-room. 
KM I will endeavour to connect 
with line-throwing — ap- 
paratus. 


HL It is not safe to go so fast. 





* But why do they spell it thus? 
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IK You should prepare for 4 ; 
cyclone, hurricane, typhoon. 


And it must be fun to make to the 
signal L, mentioned above, the ters 
reply W X, which means: 

“I cannot stop to communicate with § 
you.” 

There is a good signalling story in 7 
Captain Slocum’s great book, Sailin 
Alone Around the World. Towards the § 
end of his three years’ voyage in his | 
small ten-tonner the Spray he met ai 7 
American warship, the Oregon. “The 7 
great ship,” he says, “was flying the 7 
signals C B T, which read, ‘Are ther 7 
any men-of-war about?’” Slocum, J 
who till that moment had no notio 
that the Spanish-American War wa ? 
on, made the signal— 
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“No. LET Us KEEP TOGETHER 
FOR MUTUAL PROTECTION ” 
which the Oregon’s captain “did not 

seem to regard as necessary.” 

But why, we wonder, should sailors 
oily enjoy such fun? How often, 
as we pass through the city, we should 
like to hoist such signals as W X or 
HL (above). A vegetarian restaurant, 
they told us in our youth, did provide 
its customers with little flags to be 
worn upon the lapel. These, set at 
different angles like a_taxi-driver’s 
flag, were to indicate whether the 
wearer was willing to converse with 
strangers or not. <A sort of W X, in 
fact. 

And there is, we understand, a 
primitive kind of ecde in use among 
motorists. But surely the possible 
avenues of signalling in civilian life 
have scarcely begun to be explored. 
Special elaborations of the W X group, 
for example, would fill some obvious 
gaps :— 


> Ata Cocktail Party 


WXP “Do not speak to me. I 
only came here to have a quiet cock- 
tail or two and see the pictures.” 

At the Ball 

WXK “Who is my hostess? I 

am going now. No one has spoken to 


F me yet, and I am delighted, but I 
| should like to say Thank you.” 


or aye 
hoon. | 


o the 
terse 


» with 


S In the Train 


WXT “After Reading (or Rugby, 
or Bath) I shall be charmed to have 
a chat about the harvest and Hitler 
with anyone; but I have to make a 
speech this evening and I must think 
of something to say.” 

At a Public Dinner 

WXU “Yes, dear lady. I know 
I am poor company, for I have to 
propose ‘The Guests.’ I find the 
Mansion House very alarming, and I 
hate microphones; but when it is 


, over I will communicate with you 


freely.” 

In Parliament perhaps the Speaker’s 
troubles would be lightened if the 
Members were able to give him some 
visual sign of their intentions. 

HST “Yes, Sir, I do want to 


| say a word, but I promise not to be 


ry ny 


viling 


s the 7 
n his 7 


et al = 


<The 
x the 


there i ; 


cull, © 
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more than five minutes.” 

CLX “Thave been trying to catch 
your eye for six hours. I do not 
really want to speak about agriculture, 
but my constituents will eat me if I 
don’t, so please, Sir, do what you can.” 

And a few two-letter hoists for social 
emergencies may be suggested: 

At a Dinner 

FS “Help! I slipped off my 
starboard shoe under the table and 
now I am quite unable to locate it.” 
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At the Cinema 

MK “You should give me a wide 
berth. The lady behind me has seen 
this film before and is explaining the 
plot to a deaf uncle.” 


In the Street 
TO “You should steer to windward 


of me. I am smoking strong black 
shag.” 
In the Suburbs 

KL “You should close your 


windows. We are giving a big party 
to-night.” 
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At the Club 

NP “Yes, I have heard the new 
story about Hitler and do not want 
to hear it again.” 

TS “Help! he is telling me the 
new story about Hitler again.” 


How are the signals to be flown? 
A mere committee point. The girls, we 
feel, might wear some jolly little flags 
in the hat, and the men little cards 
upon the breast or back. But we leave 
the details to Science and Whitehall. 

A. P. H. 








“Joe, a boy has been here inquiring for you.” 
“Thank you, Missis, an’ was he a very tall boy with a 
rather dark complexion?” 


. 
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“What in thunder made you play that ball into our own goal?” 
“Comes of playing under so many different names. Couldn’t remember whether I was a 


Bush-whacker or a Guinea-pig this afternoon.” 


(“If fish can fall from the clouds, why not frogs? "—General Sir Beauvoir de Lisle, in a letter to “The Times.”] 


Y General, you are right! 
It is obvious—Quite—Quite! 


There is no justice in this favouritism. 


In Camberley or Quetta any day 
The thirsty earth may quiver with a chrism 
Of mullet (red or grey), 
Sardines, sprats, gurnards, halibut or cod; 
And, I must say, it does seem rather odd 
That of the upper air 
Frogs should not have a fair 
Proportionate share. 


Why—fish forsooth!—it can rain cats and dogs, 
So why not frogs? 
How can we pick and choose ? 
How can we be such hogs 
As, granting these the privilege, to refuse 
An equal right to frogs? 


To arms! Brave frogs, support your General! 
Forsake each wooing, each encircling well, 

Fishpools of Heshbon. Egypt’s fleshpots, all 

The gammon and the spinach and the rolls, 

And; with new resolution in your souls, 
The song of Freedom swell! 


Yea, should there only greet your discontent 
Evasive answers from the Government, 
To arms! brave frogs! I say, 
Cast complexes away, 
Bulge out your eyes, expand your leathery flanks, 
And, spurning timorous croakers in your ranks, 
Contemptuous of their cold webbed feet, 
Who basely urge retreat, 
Start to raise Cain, 
Insisting on your pilfered Place in the Rain. 
Bethink how all your tribe 
Through struggles that I hardly need describe 
Rose through the tadpole stage to higher things: 
Remember deeds of yore; 
Unleash the Frogs of War. 
The future still before you lies; 
Frog-march to victory! Leap-frog to the skies! 
Soar as on wings! 
And then, with mighty swish, 
Fall, like the proudest of those boastful fish! 


Such triumph must await Batrachian Youth, 
Cling they but fast to the eternal truth 
That while there’s Life there’s Hop 


Excuse me; I must stop. J.C.S. 
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“ARE you enjoying yourself?” 
“Not very much. I wish 
there were more happening.” 

“Well, Henley has been like this 
fora hundred years, and everyone 
thinks ——” 

“Surely it must have changed a 
little in all that time?” 

“Well, yes, for one thing people 
don’t row in hats any longer.” 

“T should have liked them better in 
top-hats.” 

“Straw-hats.” 

“What was it they wore top-hats 
for, then?” 

“Cricket.” 

“They never rowed in them?” 
“No, but I believe they wore them 
to watch in.” 

“And now they have changed to 
those ridiculous little caps. If they 





| think they look better they might as 


well wear those at weddings; they 
would be laughed at.” 


“They wear those to show they once 


' rowed themselves.” 


“What conceit! They don’t put on 
cricket caps to watch cricket, do they ? 
Why don’t they go to fights in boxing- 
gloves? Men do seem children. And 
what colours to choose! Pale blue— 
and pink. Like babies’ cots when they 
don’t know which is going to be what.” 

“At any rate you have seen some 


| exciting racing, and that is what you 


came for.” 

“T came to see the frocks.” 

“Gh.” 

“And that’s all there is to look at. 
There is a race every half-hour, but 
you can’t see anything except a lot of 


> silly men peering up the river with long 
_ necks and open mouths, pretending 
~ they know who’s in front.” 


“They do know. There are signals.” 
“Are there? Then what are they so 
cocky about? If everybody else can 
see who’s in front, what is there in it ?”’ 


Mm i m 1) 
ig 
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A Hundred Dull Years 


“They all try to see the signals first.” 
“How very exciting! I wish the 





races were. All you see is one 
team ‘4 
“Crew.” 
“ee . . 
—row past looking most self- 


satisfied; and then the others come 
rushing along looking _ positively 
awful.” 

“So would you look awful if you had 
been behind all the way.” 

“Of course they are behind. They 
row so badly. If they weren’t so 
awful at doing it they might be in 
front.” 

“They don’t get behind because 
they are awful at doing it. They look 
awful doing it because they have got 
behind.” 

“Oh! Then why are they behind, 
clever?” 

“Oh, how can you know anything 
about it? If you had ever had the 
pleasure of rowing in a boat-race——” 


“There is no pleasure in it. Look 
at their faces.” 
“What is the matter with their 


faces?” 

* They look as if the skin doesn’t fit.” 

“You would grimace a bit if you 
felt as they do.” 

“Then I should not go in for it. 
And if I were going to look as awful 
as that I shouldn’t ask people to come 
and watch me. I would rather they 
saw me doing something I looked nice 
doing. Don’t any of these men play 
tennis ?”’ 

“Not at Henley.” 

“At Phyllis Court they do.” 

“Ttis not included in the programme, 
even so.” 

“A pity.” 

“This is not a water gymkhana.” 

“Well, I prefer the little regattas 
where every race is different from the 
last race. I hope that when the women 
come by——” 
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“Women will not come by.” 

“Then what is this Ladies’ Plate? 
Just something they pass round?” 

‘““A race for men.” 

“How preposterous! What would 
people say at Wimbledon if they put 
on the Women’s Singles and only let 
men play? And what’s this?) The 
Visitors? A kind of Fathers’ race . . .? 
Can anyone just take off his coat and 
go in for it?” 

“It is another ordinary race—for 
men.” 

“Not for the Visitors at all? Is the 
prize given by the Visitors?” 

“Not as far as I know. No one has 
asked me to subscribe.” 

“Well, I do think this is the silliest 
regatta.” 

“Tt has been going on for a hundred 
years, and people come from all over 
the world, let me tell you.” 

“To find out why? -I’m_ not 
surprised. And the only good thing 
was cut out. The women would have 
loved to have seen them holding on to 
their hats with one hand and rowing 
as hard as they could with the other.” 

“And so you think it dull?” 

‘A little, yes, for women.” 

“T’m afraid that’s what it is meant 
to be, because once the women have 
found that out they let the men come 
alone. That’s what the men want to do, 
only, you see, I wanted to be different. 
I tried to be the only man who ever 
brought the girl he loved to Henley, 
and she was really all swept up about 
the rowing part. No one has ever done 
that in a hundred years, and I was an 
idealist, but somehow, like a trusting 
kid, I thought * 

“Darling! I love you terribly and 
I think Henley is the most mar- 
vellously thrilling place I ever came to 
in my life; and of it all, I want to tell 
you that I think the rowing part is 
just toe absolutely twee.” 
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“ The man shouted ‘Over!’ ” 


Ld 


F you'd really rather watch a 
cricket-match than see the cathe- 
dral, say so!” said my aunt 

scornfully. 

“T would really rather watch a 
cricket-match than see the cathedral,” 
I replied humbly. 

“Well, I think it’s very rude to Mrs. 
Sharpe’s cousin. He is a minor canon 
there and is going to show us round.” 

“You’ve got Uncle Georgé with 
you,” I pointed out. 

“Very well. We'll all join you after 
lunch in the Pavilion.” 

“Do you think 
doubtfully. . 

“Nonsense! She would enjoy it 
above all things. There will probably 
be a band, and you said yourself it 
was a first-class match.” 

They arrived a bit before tea, when 
things were getting exciting. 

“Hullo!” I said. ‘Our side’s in 
again and we’ve just lost a wicket.” 

“What are they playing?” asked 
my aunt. 

“Cricket at the moment,” said my 
uncle. 





?” TI began 
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Cricket Without Tears 


“No, | mean the band.” 

“Oh,” I said, “it sounds 
‘Glorious Devon.’” 

“Is that because we are playing 
Devonshire?” asked Mrs. Sharpe 
intelligently. 

“No. Look at myscore-card. Devon- 
shire is only a second-class county.” 

“Oh!” she protested. “What a 
shame! Only think of Dartmoor!” 

“And Plymouth Hoe,” put in my 
uncle. 

‘Never mind,” she said: ‘“‘the 
cathedral was glorious, and your 
uncle and aunt were delighted with the 
Bishop’s Throne. What are they all 
clapping for?” 

“Jones is out,” I explained. 

“Oh, poor fellow!” she said. ** What- 
ever will he do now?” 

“T’ve no idea,” said Uncle George, 
“unless he goes to see the Bishop’s 
Throne.” 

“Here comes the great Brown,” I 
announced. 

“Who is the man,” asked Mrs. 
Sharpe, “that is going to bounce the 
ball at him?” 


like 


“7 know, dear, but 
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the thing goes on.” 


“The bowler’s name is Robinson,’ 
I said, feeling rather conscious of the 
people sitting round us. 

“Why is everyone so quiet?” de. 
manded my aunt. : 

“Hush!” T whispered: “if Robinson 7 
gets Brown out this ball he’ll have j 
done the hat-trick.” 

There was a tense silence in the 
pavilion as the bowler began his run. 

Suddenly Mrs. Sharpe cried out: § 
“Oh, do just look at that haystack, 
everyone! It looks just like a cake 
with a slice cut out of it.” 

But the great Brown was out ant 
everyone was looking at us in pained 
amusement. Only the haystack was 
unmoved. 

“Oh, poor Mr. Brown!” wailed Mn. 
Sharpe. ‘I never realised.” 

I got up. 

“T think I shall go for’a walk round 
the ground,” I said. 

“That’s right,” said my aunt, “and 
you can show your uncle where he call 
get his tea. They’re beginning 


play ‘The Mikado,’ so we’ll stay her. 
I’m so glad we all came.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Monday, July 3rd.—Commons: Finance 
Bill taken in Committee. 


Tuesday, July 4th.—Lords: Civil De- 
fence Bill considered on report. 
Ministry of Supply Bill taken in 
Committee. 


Commons: Scotland. 


Wednesday, July 5th.—Lords: De- 
bate on refugees. 


Commons: Transport review. 


Monday, July 3rd. — Foreign 
affairs remaining sticky and_in- 
de‘inite, the Front Bench blocked 
through a number of unexciting 
overs. All the P.M. would say 
about the coyness of the Kremlin 
was that he was waiting for the 
Russian reply to the latest pro- 
posals. He praised the admirable 
calm of the Polish Government in 
the face of what reliable reports 
showed to be extensive provocation 
ofa military nature; and as regards 
the Far East, Mr. BuTLEer informed 
the House that our Ambassador had 
been instructed to point out in 
Tokyo that any further stripping 
of British subjects must endanger 
the chances of the coming con- 
ference. 

Only if war should break out do the 
Government intend to introduce legis- 
lation to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on insurance 
against war damage, the SoLicrror- 
GENERAL told Sir Wiit1am Davison, 
who would have liked householders’ 








WILL HE STRANGLE IT? 


(After the “Infant Hercules” in the Naples 
Museum) 


Capt. Euan WALLACE MAKES HIS DEBUT 
4S MINISTER OF TRANSPORT. 





anxiety removed at once; but Sir 
TERENCE O’Connor assured him that 
the Government intended to stand by 
the recommendation “that the lessee 
or lessor should be relieved by statute 
from obligation, expressed or implied, 
to repair war damage.” 





SMELLING A RAT 


Lord GatnrorD expressed the fear that 
the powers given to the Minister of Supply 
might some day be used by a Government 
to nationalize industries just as it pleased. 


The movement, about which Mr. DE 
La BERE put a question, to give added 
facilities in the Press Gallery to corre- 
spondents of Dominion and foreign 
papers is an excellent idea, but Mr. 
P’s. R. cannot help feeling that the 
SERGEANT-AT-ARMS should first remedy 
his ungenerous treatment of such 
British weeklies as still try to give a 
fair picture of Parliament. (And Toby 
is of the opinion that there should be 
a Distinguished Tail-Waggers’ Gallery 
where he could have a basket for the 
brighter debates.) 

The Finance Bill is fast becoming an 
old friend. During the conclusion of 
its committee stage this evening the 
Labour Party tried vainly, not for 
the first time, to exempt co-operative 
societies from N.D.C. 

Tuesday, July 4th_—The Lords wisely 
refused to accept Lord MuUNSTER’s 
optimistic assurance that local authori- 
ties would give full consideration to 
“amenities” when they came _ to 
exercise their powers under the Civil 
Defence Bill. One has only to drive 
slowly out of London to gauge the 
esthetic sensitiveness of Councils. As 
a result of five years as Commissioner 
of Works, Lord Har.ecu described 
local authorities as worse vandals than 
private landlords, and Lord Swinton 
had no hope that national monuments 
and public spaces would be respected 
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unless these were specifically men- 
tioned in the Bill. In view of this 
pressure Lord MuNSTER agreed to 
produce an amendment at the next 
stage. 
When the Supply Bill was taken 
in Committee, the Government were 
again obliged to reconsider their 
position by the insistence of several 
peers that, while nobody could 
reasonably object to the new 
Minister having the right to manu- 
facture vital articles during an 
emergency, the fact that the Bill 
did not give any time-limit to this 
power left an easy road open for 
the nationalization of industry by 
a later Government. Lord Cuat- 
FIELD felt that any Government so 
inclined would set about their own 
legislation, and Lord SNELL made 
fun of what he called “an attack 
upon an entirely reputable and 
altogether guileless political party” ; 
but Lord ZETLAND had to give in. 
The Drummer Who Fainted sounds 
too like H. M. Bateman to be taken 
seriously, but Members in the Com- 
mons are concerned that a youth 
who faded out during the Trooping 
the Colour should be punished for 
such a human fault. The record 
of his error has now been ex- 
punged, and drummers are waiting 
hopefully for the case of The General 
Who Giggled. 
The Labour Party made a tremen- 
dous fuss because Sir Victor WARREN- 
DER, apparently in all innocence, 





Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith. “ ANyHow, 
IT’S NO USE’ BROODING OVER SHELVED 
EGGS.” 
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“We find they remind us of home.” 


replied in answer to a question about face, which, being constructed on 
ex-members of the International utterly different lines from that of the 
Brigade being turned down for the Basque, can only stand a béret in 
Army that the War Office had the about two cases out of a hundred. 
natural right of any prospective Mr. Hore-Betisua himself is not one 
employer to inquire into character. of these cases, nor is Mr. P’s. R. 
This, cried Miss WILKINSON, was a Wednesday, July 5th—Lord Lytton 
slur on a heroic body of citizens, and opened a good debate in the Lords on 
she called upon Mr. SPEAKER for 
revenge; but as in the next breath 
she told Sir Vicror that in effect he 
was a liar her claim was thought to be 
invalidated. 

Colonel CoLvILLe’s review of Scottish 
health had its bright side, for the 
death-rate last year in the rugged 
north was the lowest ever recorded, 
and one working-class house in four 
is now post-War; but he had to admit 
that slum-conditions were still very 
bad, particularly in Glasgow. 

Mr. P’s. R. wishes to lodge a protest 
of the weightiest kind against Mr. 
HoreE-BE.LIsHA’s most unfortunate ti 
decision, revealed in a written answer 
to-day, to supply militiamen with 
bérets for their plain-clothes uniform. eae, 
He would ask Mr. Hore-BELiIsHa to OUR BACK BENCH WE0's WHO 
reconsider not only the whole matter The Mother of Parliaments (Bless her!) 
but the shape of the average British Is glad to possess Mr. MESSER. 
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the problem of refugees by asking that 
an international agency should be 
formed, to be run by experts rather 
than by Government representatives, 
and that an essential feature of a 
general settlement should be a sub- 
stantial contribution by the German 
Government. The most urgent point, 
said the PRIMATE, was to find a suitable 
outlet, and Lord MARLEY suggested 
that the Jews in Palestine should send 
five hundred of their best trained 
young pioneers to start a real colony 
in British Guiana. Replying, Lord 
DUFFERIN urged that a large increase 
in the Jewish population here would 
release dangerous anti-Semitic feeling, 
and assured the House that the 
Government were determined to help 
wider settlement in the Colonies and 
South America as much as they could. 

The Commons is getting a little 
restive about the delay in coming to 
agreement with Russia, and Mr. 
McGovern reminded the Labour Party 
that their anxiety was strange con- 
sidering how they had refused to have 
any industrial or political commit- 
ments with her. So, for that matter, is 
the impatience of many Conservatives. 
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At the Play 


“CORIOLANUS”’ (STRATFORD-ON-AVON) 
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he shows it forming itself into com- duction, by Mr. B. IDEN Payng, is 
mittees and sub-committees prepared one of the best I have seen at 
to talk for months without spoiling the Stratford. 


fun by taking action. Probably, like 


I am sure we are all agreed that a the middle. 


man who refers to his “noble 
heart” at a_ by-election in 
which he is standing deserves 
all he gets. I had forgotten 
what a really terrible fellow 
poor Coriolanus was. 

The remarkable thing about 
this play is that politically it 
is extraordinarily up-to-date. 
It may be a little depressing to 
think that, writing over three 
hundred years ago, SHAKEs- 
PEARE was able to open up a 
cross-section of public life which 
begins to look like being a per- 
manently accurate exhibit; or 
some may find it comforting 
that mankind is still where it 
was and not yet further down 
the hill. But it would be pain- 
fully easy to transpose this 
story into a modern setting. 

Coriolanus wasa fine example 
of the Early Fascist School. 
When the right buttons had 
been pressed he became a 
torrent of nonsense about the 
sanctity of the leader, the 
grandeur of war, the dull 
degeneracy of peace, and the 
happy calling of little men to 


do as the ruling gang told them, even 











EARLY FASCIST DEFIANT 


Although the play is only in 


to the point of extinction. Our foreign his second rank, its surprising fresh- 
correspondents have had to send home ness and current applications make 
so much of this stuff in the last few it well worth doing; and this pro- 


years that it ceases to be funny. 
Coriolanus had a natural hand 
for it; where he differed from 
the big shots of the Modern 
Fascist School is that he was 
a simple-minded adolescent 
with no notion of how to tie 
up a mob with words and peg 
its passions somewhere above 
par. On a straight national 
issue his “just a blunt soldier- 
man” act would have worked 
splendidly, but given a micro- 
phone and an underfed popula- 
tion asking awkward questions 
he would have made Dr. 
GOEBBELS cry. It is one thing 
to despise the people, it is 
quite another to tell them so 
repeatedly. 

Exactly what SHAKESPEARE 
thought of Coriolanus is hard 
to tell. I suspect he rated 
him higher than I do, and 
certainly he saw the weak- 
nesses of extreme democracy 
with a very clear eye. It is 
easy to imagine the crowd as 





EARLY FASCIST REPENTANT 


Vorpiliag . 2.26 eo Miss Les_rEy Brook 
OS ee ae ee Miss DorotHy GREEN 
Cortolanue ......-. Mr. ALEc CLUNES 


Mr. AtEc CLUNES plays the name- 
most Englishmen, he stood rather in part with a kind of handsome dashing 
impatience which saves it from the 


pomposity which might make 
us laugh; it leads him sometimes 
into being too abrupt of move- 
ment, but it gives Coriolanus 
vitality, and he must have this 
if with his handicaps he is to 
dominate the play. Mr. CLUNEs 
has a fine presence and an 
excellent voice; if he can 
achieve greater flexibility he 
will be very good. 

Volumnia, proper mother to 
such a son, with her ghoulish 
boasting of his twenty-five 
wounds and his _ insatiable 
swordsmanship, is well taken 
by Miss DoroTHY GREEN, par- 
ticularly in her long speech of 
pleading in the last Act. It 
was, after all, Volumnia’s fault 
that Coriolanus was “too abso- 
lute,” for a slipper applied at 
the right place at the right 
age would have done wonders 
for the boy; but Miss GREEN 
suggests the final realisation of 
this and much more. 

Those who deplore the laxity 
of the day in the matter of 
dressing in the evening will 
be glad to hear that Tullus 


Aufidius, the Volscian general, dined in 
a brass waistcoat even when at home. 
Mr. JAMES DALE contrives to make him 
look delightfully like Marshal Bazo, 


and gives him a convincing 
personality in very embarrass- 
ing circumstances. One of the 
things I have never understood 
about this play is why the rosy- 
daggered Tullus stood by so 
patiently while the entire Cori- 
olanus family argued as to 
whether or not his army should 
sack their town. (Another is 
why the Volscian_ warriors 
waited so politely at the gate 
while Coriolanus addressed his 
troops. They call it a theatrical 
convention, but it doesn’t 
work.) Mr. ANDREW LEIGH 
should have thrown his weight 
about a little more to make 
Menenius funnier, but in the 
pleading scene he is impressive. 
The crowd is very well handled. 

Mr. GowER Parks’ sets are 
simple and effective, especially 
for the scene in the Volscian 
camp, where he has arrangeda 
tent of brightest blue and gold 
standing out brilliantly against 
a sky of storm. Eric. 


h 
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recognise. A little way onin the play dragged in to suggest breadth of 
the dramatists do tell us that Hrnst’s treatment. It is not by contrasting 

THE hero of Juggernaut, Dr. Paul mother was a Prussian, but the whole _ figures in this way, but by really under- 
Nathan (Mr. Leo GENN), is a particu- von Allmen household, whether Prus- standing and expressing different 


‘ JUGGERNAUT” (SAVILLE) 








3 larly brilliant Jewish doctor in Vienna. sian or Austrian, remains, in fact, social points of view that a dramatist 
We follow his life over twenty-five years dressed-up English. can give a convincing picture. When 
. from the day when, as a young the daughter of the house, Therese 
> 9 student, he turns up in the snow- (Miss Marsorre Mars), explaining 
5 © bound Schloss of an Austrian that she is going to marry Paul 
‘ aristocrat and saves the son of the doctor and not Ernst the 
. the house from lameness. He falls soldier, says “Soldiers destroy life, 
: in love with and marries the doctors save it,” we feel that she 
. daughter, meeting, with imper- is being the mouthpiece of the 
. turbably good humour, _ the dramatists, who, all through, show 
r extreme offensiveness with which, no appreciation that armies save 
. both as a Jew and a professional States and that the military 
man, he is received by the family. calling receives the honour it does 
, Then we watch him, after fighting because it too, like medicine, has 
. in the War, enduring privation in a great essential service to per- 
. post-War Vienna, with barely form. When we reach the days of 
le . . . 
enough to eat, yet giving a home the Heimwehr and the Nazis and 
‘ to the nigh ruined parent-in-law. meet Ernst again as a Heimwehr 
- Lastly, we see him, the first officer, we are given no inkling 
: bacteriologist in Vienna, if not that there is any point in the 
: Europe, wholly unchanged and Heimwehr policy: parties are 
; unspoilt by success, the soul of treated as rival gangs whose 
: goodness and on the verge of dis- activities are as unnecessary as 
. covering a tremendous cure for : they are mischievous and anti- 
. tuberculosis. The only trace of social. There is no recognition 
. defect in him is a lack of foresight A MEDICAL PICK-ME-UP that the Peace Treaties left 
" about what the effects of the Otto Zimmerman . . . . Mr. Ricnarp Parry Austria with its future unsettled 
. Nazi occupation of Austria are Paul Nathan... . . . Mr. Leo Ginn and that the whole life of the 
: likely to be. His work is ruined, Austrians was at stake and was 
Y FE his discovery lost, and he gives decided in the Heimwehr - Nazi 
of | way to despair. It is not satisfying to be presented struggle. The device of only showing 
il This central character shows the with Otto Zimmerman, a stage-Jew of these parties in their moments of 
- point of view from which Juggernaut extreme baseness, who is obviously violence (as after the murder of 
- has been written, and it is rather Do.russ) is on the same level 
€. {surprising to find the drama- as that of putting in Dr. 
més tists (Mr. Hecxstai-Smita Nathan’s imminent cure for 
°, § and Mr. Hare) announcing in tuberculosis—just to load the 


the programme that they have 

' no message to give nor a moral 
he ' to point, and that they are 

_ seeking to reproduce the Aus- 
y- | trian scene. They offer their 

| play not as propaganda but as 
a balanced picture, but they 
seem to imagine that a balanced 
Id ’ picture is achieved when after 
iS ~=sthey ~have caricatured one 
tS social type they then carica- 


scales. 


But if Juggernaut is not at 
all a good play, it is the setting 
for some very good acting, 
though I cannot feel that 
Mr. Harotp WaARRENDER’S 
remarkable gifts for portraying 
impudent young Englishmen 
extend to portraying foreigners. 
But Mr. ANTHONY SHAw passes 





























te ture another. - For “carica- very skilfully, as Alberich von 
nis ture” is the only word which Allmen, from petty tyranny 
val fits the old Austrian household to indigence and shame, and 
n't » with which the play opens. finally to a rather drawn out 
cH |) Alberich von Allmen (Mr. senility. Miss Marsorre Mars 
ht ‘ ANTHONY SHaw) has no sort of grows older skilfully as Therese, 
ke * manners: he might pass for a and Mr. Leo GENN makes us 
he & comically choleric colonel in fonder of Paul Nathan than 
ve. |) retirement in the English men usually are of an Aristides. 
od. countryside, except for his ill- Above all, Miss HaLen Haye 
we | breeding; the abuse he shouts as Karoline von Allmen gives a 
lly > at his dependent sister and carefully-phrased and_beauti- 
an at Dr. Nathan is balanced by sa ce fully-timed study of a very 
da the wooden militarism of his IN GAY VIENNA, 1934 good and patient old lady, bear- 
old | officer-nephew, Ernst (Mr. Joun Karoline von Allmen. . . . Miss Heten Haye ing with perplexed patience 
nst Boxer), whom Austrians of the Alberich von Allmen. . . . Mr. ANTHONY SHAW the confusions of stormy years. 


old school would also fail to Therese ow wt es Miss Marsorre Mars 
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“ Shall we see you at Goodwood?” 


The First Day 


HE first day begins with a 
display of neighbourliness from 


a hard-looking lady with a stick 
and a dog. She has heard I have taken 
* Hillcrest” furnished for the summer, 
and she is sure she hopes I shall find it 
comfortable, but I feel she is a little 
dubious about my prospects. If I am 
short of anything I am to come right 
along to their little house round the 
corner—she will be glad to lend me 
anything I need. I resist the impulse 
to mention that I could do with a 
quid until Wednesday, and thank her 
heartily. She does not seem to be in 
anything of a hurry. She leans on the 
gate and obligingly sketches out the 
life-histories of the village residents. 
I slowly retreat in reverse, trying to 
look as though I am listening eagérly. 
When I am out of earshot she collects 
her dog and moves off, and I hopefully 
settle down to work. 

A knock at the door. A man 
carrying a garden-fork as a sort of 
insignia of office. He tells me he does 
the garden. Always has done the 
garden. I gather it is a sort of tradition 
in his family for them to do the garden 
of “Hillcrest.” I understand that he 
expects to continue to do the garden 
during my own short tenancy. 

“Not much garden to do, is there?” 
I suggest. 

“More’n you’d think, Sir,” he says 
reproachfully. “I know it don’t look 
much, but you try leaving it alone for 
two-three weeks. I ought to know. I 
been doing the garden now ever 
since... 

I permit him to do the garden. This 
being settled, he now wants to know 
if his missus can do me? I explain that 
I have already negotiated with one 
Mrs. Tyler. Laying the fork against 
the door-post, he becomes voluble. 








select a small loaf and then, as he 
evidently expects me to take another, 
I pick up a brown loaf. He continues 
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to hold out his basket. I add a cottage. | 


loaf to my collection. I am not used 
to buying bread. He says, “That all 
to-day, Sir?” I think I detect a note 
of contempt in his voice, so I grandly 
pick up another cottage-loaf and say 
that that will do if he will be around 
early in the morning. 

Peace. Until the butcher comes, 
To-day, he explains, is his day for the 
village. His tone congratulates me op 








my good fortune in having arrived in 7 
time for this red-letter day. “A nice ~ 
chop, Sir?’”? he proposes. I recall ti 
being told that it is always safe to | 
refuse to buy what a butcher wants to 7 
sell you. “Certainly not,” I say—“a | 
joint.” He gapes, but descends to | 
rather complex details. What kind of | 
meat ? From what part ? What weight! | 
His missus, it appears, hasalwaysdone I loftily say I will see what he has in 
the tenants of “Hillcrest.” It is a his van. My fancy is taken by a 
recognised thing in the village. The shoulder of lamb, which I purchase, 
whole village was staggered and The butcher is plainly gratified, and © 
incredulous when it heard that I had _ says he will be sure to look me up next | 
engaged Mrs. Tyler. His missus was week. I bear my joint indoors, and | 
that upset. However, I had but to am about to settle down to work when 
say the word... I find it is lunch-time. 
* But—but what about Mrs. Tyler?” I lunch out of a tin, and cut into the | 
I say feebly. “I’ve fixed up with her bread. There is still quite a lot of 1 
now and...” bread left. After lunch I tell myself 
“My missus ’ave spoke to Mrs. _ it is really time I buckled to and got 
Tyler,” says my gardener, with quiet down to some work—that, after all, is | 
competence. I do not question further. what I have come down here for. 0 | 
I accept that Mrs. Tyler will not, after I apply myself to earnest meditation — 
all, be numbered among my staff. in an armchair. I am awakened bya 
My gardener departs with instructions fat woman in a sacking apron who 
to send his missus up in the morning _ says she has come to do me. | 
in time to get my breakfast. I shut ‘Mrs. Penny, that’s me,” she declares. | 
the front door and start work. I stop “Me ’usband spoke to you about me.” | 
work and open the front door. It is “Yes, but I don’t want you till the 
the baker. He holds out an inviting morning,” I expostulate. ‘Just an 
array of bread in a basket. I gingerly hour or so in the morning and——” 
} 
4 
“Tf only we could have another crisis or something.” : 
hea 
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“Er—show me something quiet and dark—suitable to wear in the 


“'That’s what me ’usband said, but I 
told ’im ’e didn’t know what ’e was talk- 
ing about. Men,” she says benevolently, 
“don’t know ’ow to run an ’ouse.” 

She goes into the kitchen. I trot 
behind her protesting. If she will go 
now and return in the morning I shall 
be delighted to see her. She can cook 
my breakfast, put the joint in the 
oven 

“Joint?” she snorts. ‘You can’t 
get no joint into the oven ’ere, and 
full well Ted Blick knows it. Did ’e 
sell you that ?’’ She eyes my shoulder 
of lamb with disfavour. ‘‘I’ll tell Ted 
Blick what I think of ’im when I see 
‘im,” she promises me. 

I airily explain that I bought the 
shoulder with the intention of cutting 
it up into chops. My ideas of anatomy 
appear to depress her, but she promises 
to do her best with a stewpan and a 
hatchet. After a lot of argument I 
manage to make it clear that I would 
prefer to be alone for the rest of the 
day, and she departs. I present her 
with a loaf of bread to soften the blow. 

Back to my typewriter and—but 
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there is a gentleman standing in the 
doorway. 

“Afternoon,” he says pleasantly. 
“The wife told me you were here— 
what? Had a chat with you this 
morning, I believe. Thought perhaps 
you’d like to step along and take a 
cup of tea with us.” 

‘“Awfully good of you,” I say, “but 
—but I’m supposed to be working, 
really, you know.” 

“Oh, well, how about supper? We 
don’t call it dinner down here, you 
know.” 

He laughs. I perceive he imagines 
he has said a good thing. I laugh too 
and say I hope to be working late. 

“What about to-morrow then?” 
he says. 

I express my thanks, but fear I have 
an appointment for to-morrow. I have 
—with my typewriter. He becomes 
pressing, almost fierce, in his anxiety 
to pin me down to a definite day. 
I succeed in becoming vaguer and 
vaguer. I am just a dreamy artist. I 
cannot make plans ahead. He departs, 
baffled, but ominously assuring me 
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country during a black-out.” 


that we shall be meeting again soon. 
I watch him go out of the gate, which 
he leaves open for the sweep. 

“Sorry I couldn’t get ’ere yesterday, 
Sir,” says the sweep cheerfully. “They 
wanted me to get the chimneys done 
‘fore you moved in.” 

“T’m—I’m working!” I bleat. 

‘Lor’ bless me, Sir, you won’t disturb 
me!” says the sweep genially, fitting a 
brush together. “ You go right a’ead!”’ 

The sweep is a sticker. At half-past 
seven he is still in possession. It is 
obvious he does not often find so meek 
an audience. At eight o’clock he has 
“Hillcrest” to himself. I dine at the 
inn off a pint of beer and a packet of 
potato-crisps. Just after ten [ reach 
home, peer cautiously round the door, 
ascertain that the sweep has gone and, 
putting my typewriter away, go sadly 
to bed. 

So ends the first day—just the first. 
As I climb between the sheets I 
recall the words of my landlord. He 
said he was letting the cottage for 
the summer months and going up to 
London to get a little peace and quiet. 








" HIS is too delightful for words, 
darling, and I want to send 
you back to London—not that 

we're going to think about that for a 

fortnight at least—looking quite a 

different person. 

“Now about plans. Get yourself some 
scrambled eggs from the sideboard, and 
never mind me; I always go through 
my letters at breakfast, and the plans 
for the day. Ring, dear, while you're 
up. And take some coffee at the same 
time. And if you want fruit, get it 
now—on the other table, over by the 
window, fruit-knife and fork in the 
plate-basket at the far end—it’ll save 





trouble in the end if you make yourself 


a piece of toast with the electric 
toaster now, while you’re up. And 
darling, do open the door for poor old 
Jock—he doesn’t mean anything, 
darling, he’d only growling at you. 
It’s his way, and he’s so blind, poor 
old man, he doesn’t know his friends 
from his foes. Could you bring me that 
little paper-knife from the top of the 
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Service 


dear! 
Ha, 


r teeth, 
Oh, haven’t you got a hand? 
ha, ha! 

“Well, now, about to-day. I don’t 
think this rain is going to be very 
much—it may look as though it were 
coming down rather hard, but I don’t 
somehow feel it’s a wetting kind of 
rain, if you know what I mean. So 
I thought you’d probably enjoy a 
breath of country air after London, 
and might care to run up to the 
village after breakfast with a bundle 
of leaflets about the féte next week. 
I can easily give you a list of the farms 
where I want them left—no trouble at 
all, I can scribble them down with 
one hand while I’m just finishing 
breakfast. One or two of them are 
places where a car really can’t go, 
so you'll be better on foot. Anyone 
in the village will tell you how to find 
them. I shouldn’t go right in at 
Skinner’s—some of the children have 
diphtheria. But do just as you like. 








“T’ve got a very dear old friend of 
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mine coming to meet you at lunch— 
1’m sure you’ve heard me speak of old 
Mr. Bagchip. Deaf as a post, but so 
interesting about reptiles. They’re his 
subject. I’m putting you next him, 
Cut yourself some more bread, darling, 
and ring if you’re getting up. 

“Now about this afternoon: would 
you rather rest, or come down to the 
Institute with me and help to get 
things ready for the féte? If it had 
been a boiling hot day I should have 
said rest in the garden, but as it’s 
thoroughly chilly and inclined to blow 
a gale, I expect you’d like to come 
with me. So that’s settled. I don’t 
know that there’s really very much 
to be done, except arrange the stalls, 
and price the things, and clear out all 
the little tables and chairs that belong 
to the whist drive. Oh, and one little 
job that—I know you’ll scream with 
laughter over this—I specially want 
you to do. You'll laugh when I tell 
you what it is. I can’t help laughing 
myself, and you'll simply shriek. | 





“"E don’t live nowhere pertickler—you ’as ter whistle three times thro’ a ’edge fer ’im.” 


BEC Landaa seers 
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: “Mummy, do you automatically get money as you grow older?” 


want you to blow up two dozen 
balloons! We think there’s something 
wrong with them, because almost 
everybody has tried and they couldn’t 
) do a thing with them. Still, you'll 
have the whole afternoon in front of 
you. Until tea, that’s to say, when we 
go to the Rectory to talk over the 
/urangements for the tennis tourna- 
ment. I’ve particularly said you may 
not be up to playing as you’re here for 
a rest, but that I thought you’d very 
likely score for them or something. 
| “Would you like to make some fresh 
toast, darling? I can hear Uncle 
\Edward coming down now. Dear me, 
that little pale face of yours goes 









straight to my heart! We must get 
you quite strong and rested again 
before next week, when I shall want 


you to start work, helping me with the | 


Women’s Institute and so on. 

“Help yourself to more coffee, dear, 
over there, only you’d better slip 
through to the kitchen and ask for 
more hot milk—and pop these into the 
waste-paper basket as you go by— 
and poor old Jock would love to be 
let out for a run, but better shut Pussy 
in the yard first. If there are no 
umbrellas in the hall, you could get 
one out of the top attic. I can’t have 
you getting wet; I must take care of 
you.” E. M. D. 


Bereavement 


HE tortoise was pacing on the 
lawn 
Searching sadly for its wife; 
It had done this diligently since the 
dawn 
And for most of its waking life. 


That was the official view, 


The thing the Miss Frobishers 
believed 
As it tottered on, though for all they 
knew 


It was its husband for which it 
grieved. 

















“ Things are definitely picking up, Mr. Pilcher— 
our sales have gone from worse back to bad again.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Mexican Object-Lesson 


THE world anarchy of private opinion and public relations 
being more evident in Mexico than elsewhere, Mr. EVELYN 
Wavcu endured two months of Mexico last autumn with 
a view, he says, of confirming or cortecting his preconceived 
opinions—which are those of a Catholic, a conservative 
and an admirer of large-scale industry. The third tendency 
goes rather oddly with the first and results in appreciation 
of Porririo Diaz and Lord Cowpray, a bitter chapter 
on American politico-commercial intervention and a 
curiously unsympathetic handling of CARDENAS’ well- 
meant agrarian laws. After all, one expects production to 
fall twenty per cent. when land is taken over by peons; 
and the fact that these think of feeding themselves first 
and supplying the market afterwards will shock no genuine 
enthusiast for family settlement on the land. The moral 
of Robbery Under Law (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 10/6) is that 
Mexico is ripe for Fascism of a German cast, preluded by 
German trade penetration. It is a grim book; but one 
appreciates the picture of the Scots business-men, returning 
home from St. Andrew’s Night revels in Mexico City, 
bagpipes and kilts complete, to find themselves heavily 
fined for taking part in a religious procession. 


Too Young at Forty 


Miss Lettie Meadowes was perhaps too skittish for her 
age—something over forty. She had to be to conceal a 
certain lack of confidence in herself. She wanted reassuring, 
especially after leaving people, for she could not help 
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thinking that she had said something silly. (And indeed 
she probably had in the heat of the moment.) She lived 
in the little village of Brean in the North Downs, keeping 
house for an old mother who could not forget that she 
had for grandfather a colonel, for great-grandfather a 
post-captain who had fought at Trafalgar. At the same 
time, under the genteel crust, there was something wild 
and primitive about Lettie. She could answer the old 
lady back on occasion in suitably violent language, 
Also she wanted love and did not seem likely to get 
it. But one never knows, with Mr. Ernest RAymoyp 
at hand, that worker of miracles. True, the lover, when 
found, turns out to be already married and had also been 
blinded in the War; but the experience makes Lettie into 
a new woman. In The Miracle of Brean (CASSELL, 8/6) 
you will find a whole gallery of interesting and well-drawn 
characters. We feel, after reading it, that we know the 
inhabitants of the district pretty intimately—the Webbe 
Lewis family, Mr. Osbertry, Mr. du Bonnard, the Rector, 
and the rest of them, including the blind lover and his wife, 
They converse naturally in a pleasantly up-to-date fashion, 
and out of them and their doings Mr. Raymonp has con. 
trived a story quite up to his usual high level. But he would 
persuade us that it is the background that really counts: 
by comparison with the eternal hills the reshaping of 
Lettie Meadowes was but a tiny episode. 





Lazy Duckling 


General Sir IAN HAMILTON was renowned at school 
mainly for the perpetually recurring stripes, the reward of 
unpunctuality, laid on his back by his headmaster—a 
future archbishop; and at Sandhurst he cared for his 
mount in the race for the point-to-point cup far more than 
for all the niceties of military strategy. He concluded a 
joyous but reasonably unpromising period of growing up 
with a commission in the Gordon Highlanders and a 
minimum of precise knowledge. Digging deep into his 
earliest recollections and piecing together as he goes along 
memories that become tangible only while he writes, the 
famous soldier deliberately and frankly reconstructs, in 
When I Was a Boy (FABER AND FaBkEr, 18/-), the waking 
mind of a child who built a fairy palace for the Queen of 

















“Ab, a horse thief!” 
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“ BENEFITS FORGOT!” 


Old Gentleman (he had been chased across the field by the infuriated animal, and only just scrambled over the gate in 
time—gasping for breath). ““ You IN—FERNAL UN—GRA’FUL Breast!—AN’ ME——’BEEN VEG’TARIAN ALL M’LIFE!! ” 


Charles Keene, July 12th, 1884 


the Mouses, and believed that wolves lurked under: beds, 
and traces its development through a series of hardly 
connected and often trifling images. He is still anxious to 
know who painted the gate at Wellington College in 1867— 
a crime of which he was accused—and invites the culprit, or 
perhaps a grandson on the culprit’s behalf, to come forward 
and confess. If one will surrender to the charm of Sir [an’s 
personality the trivialities will take significance not only 
psychological but intensely intimate and attractive. 





Muse Of All Work 


Among the handful of poets experimenting with verse 
suitable for dramatic dialogue, Mr. T. S. Ex1ot—whose 
tendering of the Becket legend was a great advance along 
this path—has arrived perhaps most closely at a formula 
for contemporary tragedy. But a highly equivalenced 
unthymed line—its variations strike one as rhetorical 
rather than prosodic—is a vehicle rather beyond the 
deserts of The Family Reunion (FABER AND FABER, 7/6), 





though so long as the play meets the eye in a library and 
is not required to get across the footlights, the discrepancy 
should not be strikingly noticeable. It would, however, 
be difficult to bring complete seriousness to any realistic 
embodiment of the Monchenseys, whose dilemma here is 
the opposition between the tidy, hidebound, feudal world 
of Lady Monchensey and the less material but entirely 
haphazard orbit of her younger relatives. The disorderly 
mysticism of Harry the heir and Agatha his aunt produces 
on the whole a more superstitious effect than the solid 
unleavened practicality of the dowager; and neither is 
impressive enough to exact or implement—except by fits 
and starts—a poetic medium. It is Mr. Extor’s content— 
not his form—that has betrayed him. 





Stories and a Play 
The full title of Mr. Ernest Hemineway’s new book is 
The Fifth Column and the First Forty-nine Stories (CAPE, 
10/6). “The Fifth Column” is a full-length play, written 
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in Spain in 1937; the stories are those previously published 
in In Our Time, Men Without Women and Winner Take 
Nothing, with a few new ones added. About the play the 
author (probably he hates to be called “the author”’) says, 
“This is just a play about counter espionage in Madrid.” 
It reads well, and might be very effective on the stage; 
but it is by no means as good in its class as are most of the 
stories in theirs. That was hardly to be expected, for after 
all it was short stories that made Mr. Hemineway’s 
reputation, and this book contains all those on which it 
rests. Some of them are famous; in the preface he mentions 
seven others of his own favourites, including one “which 
nobody else ever liked.” The stories are “tough,” of course, 
sometimes perhaps self-consciously tough, but they are 
thought-out, done with great skill and conscientiousness 
and often full of subtleties, and whether the point lies in 
the expression of a mood or an idea or a character it is 
always admirably put over. 
This book is exceedingly good 
value, even if you happen to 
have read much of it before. 


Who Pays the Piper... 

It is difficult to write books 
about modern international 
crises and yet keep them, 
so frequent are the changes, 
up-to-date. But Call the Tune, 
by Miss BaRBARA GOOLDEN 
(HEINEMANN, 7/6), not only 
carries us through last Septem- 
ber but makes the passage ina 
delightfully ironic and clever 
way. Barring one (and she is 
most efficient and most fem- 
ininely inconsistent), all the 
men and women portrayed are 
selfish, pig-headed or very 
stupid; yet they are all under- 
standable and all mean well. 
The red-hot pacifist agitator 
who declares that he will fight 
against even the slightest pre- 
paration for war “‘up to the sound of the first air-raid warn- 
ing” and would then probably rejoin his old unit, is amongst 
us everywhere. And the same man, in proposing to his 
lady-love, shows her the plated taps of his bathroom and 
other aids to housekeeping in his flat before explaining 
that his object in declaring his decision about her future 
is that he wishes her to give him a suitable child to train. 
He is then pathetically surprised at her refusal. The author 
does not describe her characters; she allows them a free 
hand to do that for themselves, with the result that the 
book is a compact psychological treat that will bring to 
readers both heart-searchings and laughter. 





Horses and Others 


You need not be a fisherman to enjoy The Compleat 
Angler, and you need not be a racing man to enjoy Racing 
England (BatsrorpD, 12/6). It is a book which will appeal 
to anyone who has a taste for such books as Lavengro 






Well, Sir, I have taken Blitto myself every 
morning for over eighteen years, and I can assure you, 
Sir, it is not habit-forming.” 


London Charivari July 12 1939 


or that minor classic, OUTRAM TRIsTRAM’s Coaching Days 
and Coaching Ways. For while Mr. Patrick R. CHALMERS 
writes with authority on all that concerns the Turf, its 
present state and its past history, and while “that noble 
animal, the thoroughbred” is naturally in the centre of 
his picture, he is interested, and can communicate his 
interest, in human nature in all its varieties, with a pre. 
ference for the picturesque and the picaresque. So while, 
with a wealth of entertaining anecdote, he paints the vivid 
portraits of such great owners as Lord GEoRGE BENTINCK, 
such great jockeys as FRED ARCHER, such great trainers as 
Joun PorRTER—not to mention his speaking (or should it 
be neighing?) likenesses of such heroes as Ormonde and 
St. Simon—he puts in a background of touts, tipsters and 
racegoers of all sorts and conditions to create an ensemble ag 
animated and miscellaneous as Fritu’s “ Derby Day ” itself. 
Which celebrated work, by the way, familiar as it is, one 
would like to have seen, just 
for the sake of its familiarity, 
among the admirable illustra. 
tions —nearly a hundred of 
them, and some in colour— 
from photographs and old 
prints, with Munnines’ brill- 
iant “Steve Donoghue’”’ for 
frontispiece, which embellish 
this most readable volume. 


Flight 


Although Pilot’s Summer 
(DuckwortH, 8/6) is bound 
to make an especial appeal 
to those “who carry flying 
into their dreams,” its 
author, Squadron-Leader 
F. D. TREpDREY, writes s0 
gaily and persuasively that all 
of us, however land-minded, 
will be able to believe him 
when he says that “ flying for 
a living is the very prince of 
occupations.” In this well- 
produced volume he gives a 
graphic account of the course which he took at the Central 
Flying School, and no one who reads it will be inclined to 
deny that both those who are learning to be instructors and 
their teachers live a strenuous life. But as set before us here 
it is a life in which humour and variety are by no means 
lacking. Any follower of Squadron-Leader TREDREY’S career 
of ups and downs during these three summer months cannot 
fail to be stimulated by his enthusiasm and joie de vivre. 


RRS roe 








Mr. Punch on Tour 


At Mansfield, from July 22nd to August 19th, the 
Exhibition of the Original Work of Modern Punch Artists 
will be on view at the Museum and Art Gallery. The 
Exhibition will be shown later at Rotherham, Warrington 
and Beverley. 

Invitations to visit the Exhibition at any of these places 
will be gladly sent to readers if they apply to the Secretary, 
Punch Office, 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 








NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 
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